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istinguished Se ections from 
THE BOOK FIND CLUB | 


SELECTIONS 
_ DESERVE A PLACE 
_ IN EVERY HOME 


A HISTORY OF SEXUAL CUSTOMS. By 
Dr. Richard Lewinson. An absorbing 
study of the widely varying sexual 
customs of the world, from the dawn 
of history to recent Kinsey reports 
Pub. at $5.95. Member's Price $4.50. 


THE ODYSSEY: A Modern Sequel. By 
Nikos Kazantzakis. A monumental 
continuation of the journey of Odys- 
seus from the point in the narrative 
where Homer left off. Pub. at $10.00 

Member's Price $5.95 


J. B. Archibald MacLeish’s brilliant 
verse drama based on the myth of 
Job. 


BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED. 
Aldous Huxley revaluates his ‘Brave 
New World"’ in light of the forces 
which threaten us today. Combined 
Publisher's Price $6.50. Member's 
Price (for both books) $4.50. 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN MORALS. 
Historian Crane Brinton considers 
with relentiess honesty the morality 
of each important Western Society 
and arrives at many controversial 
conclusions on the value of religion, 
the practice of sex, the nature of 
crime and the possibility of prog- 
ress. Pub. at $7.50. Member's Price 
$4.50. 


THE MOST OF S. J. PERELMAN. By 

S. J. Perelman. Thirty years and over 

650 pages of Pereiman’s finest and 

funniest —s including two com- 
lete novels. Pub. at $5.95. Mem- 
r's Price $3.95. 


THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL. By 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. The second 
of Arthur Schiesinger’s brilliant 
volumes on the history of the age 
of Roosevelt. The electric excite- 
ment and surging vitality of the first 
two years of the new administration 
are fully captured in this outstand- 
= volume. Pub. at $6.75. Member's 
Price $4.75. 

AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. Max 
Lerner's monumental study of life 
and thought in the United States 
today. Pub. at $10.00. Member's 
Price $4.95. 


ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. The 
most famous courtroom addresses 
of Clarence Darrow. Pub. at $6.50. 
Member's Price $3.95. 

SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O’CASEY. 
832 pages. The 9 plays considered 
by the author as most representa- 
tive of his writing, including Juno 
and the Paycock and The Plough and 
the Stars. Member's Price $5.00. 


Choose any $ for only *3*”° 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


HERE are some of the outstanding selections offered to members of The Book Find 
Club during recent months. These are books which have excited the interest of intel- 
ligent people everywhere. They are representative of the books which have earned The 
Book Find Club the reputation for “The Best in Fiction and Non-fiction.” 

We would like to introduce you to the benefits of membership with your choice of any 
3 of the provocative books shown here for only $3.95 (retail value of up to $27.50) 
as a trial membership in the club. From the more than 100 titles to be offered during 
the next twelve months you will have the opportunity to choose volumes in every area 
of interest . . . and you need purchase only five additional books . . . all at the special 
low membership prices. 


We urge you to examine these benefits of membership: 


SAVINGS of up to 50% on the books you buy as a Book Find Club Member. Each purchase 
gives you a Bonus Book Credit towards an outstanding volume sent to you Free with each 
fourth selection . . . adding up to even greater savings. 


CONVENIENCE of having the books you want to read when you want to read them, soon 
after they are reviewed and when they are centers of discussion. 


SELECTIONS chosen from the very best that is published, and described to you in the 
interesting and informative Book Find Club News, sent without charge each month. The 
News also describes the many other books available to members, and contains a convenient 
card which you may return to the club should you choose to substitute another title for 
the monthly selection or to receive nothing at all. 


CANCELLATION of membership at any time after the purchase of your fifth book. You 
will, of course receive your first Free Bonus Book after the purchase of your fourth book. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, , 
205 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 36 C) History of Sexual Customs 
Please enroll me as a member and send me, for only $3.95 [) The Odyssey: 
plus postage and handling, the 3 Books | have indicated at right. 
| am to receive Free the monthly Book Find News. | agree to A Madore Soque 
buy at least 5 additional books during my first year of member- [) J. B. and Brave New World 
ship, and | am to receive a Free Bonus Book for each four books Revisited (counts as one) 
| purchase. | may cancel my membership without obligation at 
any time after accepting five selections. ) History of Western Morals 
(C) The Most of S.J. Perelman 


() The Coming of the New Deal 
( America as a Civilization 
() Attorney for the Damned 


() Selected Plays of 
Sean O’Casey 


Note: Save the cost of postage and handling of your 
introductory offer by enclosing check or money order. : 
Name - 
(Please Print) 

Address 


City Zone State 
(Same price in Canada: Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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NEW YORK—Majestic Theatre 


Eves.—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 3.60, 3, 2.50. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.—$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List alternate dates. 


NATIONAL COMPANY: 
CHICAGO —Shubert Theatre 


Eves. Mon. thru Thurs.~$5.50, 4.95, 4.40, 3.00, 2.50; Fri. 
& Sat, Eves.—$6.60, 5.50, 4.40, 3.50, 2.50, Mats. Wed. & 
Sat.—$4.40, 3.85, 3.50, 2.75, 2.20. List alternate dates. 


“A Romantic Delight!’’ 
—~ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


Two tothe Seesaw 


by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
Eves. 8:30—$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat..—$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 3 ait. 
dates. Enclose self-addressed stamped env. 


N.Y. 36 


RASHOMON 


© “EVERYTHING ABOUT 


- *RASHOMON’ IS SUPERB.” 


—Atkinson, Times 


IC BOX THEA., 239 W. 45 St. N.Y-C 


ST MUSICALS 
“ THE BE ” 
oF THE CENTURY Sarason rie, 


EDWARD PAMELA 


MULHARE- CHARLES 


N AMERICA’S f 


My Frielavy 


RONALD RADD 


C INSAI Tf WA 
REGINALU UCNNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of By 
30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





Calendar 


BROADWAY 


Although the current season is drawing to a 
close, it is still > by productions offer- 
ing great variety. These include: 

he Disenchanted, a2 play by Budd Schulberg 
and Harvey Breit, dramatized from Schulberg’s 
novel of the same title, about a noted writer 
reminiscent of F. Scott Fitzgerald in his declin- 
ing years. The cast includes Jason Robards, Jr., 
Rosemary Harris, George Grizzard and Jason 
Robards, Sr. (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.). 

First ‘Impressions, a musical version of Jane 
Austen's Pride and Prejudice with book and di- 
rection by Abe Burrows, and songs and _ lyrics 
by Robert Goldman, Glenn Paxton and George 
Weiss. Hermione Gin old, Polly Bergen and 
Farley Granger have the leading roles (Alvin, 
250 W. 52nd St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by Richard 
Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein II and 

oseph Fields, and lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein 

he cast includes Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall 
and Pat Suzuki (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.). 

The Gazebo, a comedy mystery by Alec Cop- 
pel about a mystery writer who tries to put his 
crime theories into —— in ‘aeeny 8 with a 
blackmailer. Walter Slezak and Jayne Meadows 
head the cast (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.) 

J.B., a verse drama by Archibald MacLeish 
about a latter-day Job. Elia Kazan directed a 
cast that includes James Daly, append Massey, 
Christopher Plummer and Tee Martin (ANTA, 
245 W. 52nd St.). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a Jewish widow from Brooklyn 
who dabbles in romance and international rela- 
tions during a visit to Japan. The cast, directed 
by Dore hary, includes Gertrude rg and 
Cedric Hardwicke (Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.) 

Make a Million, a farce comedy by Norman 
Barasch and Carroll Moore about the trials af- 
fecting a television producer and his quiz show. 
Sam Levene is starred (Morosco, 217 W. 45th 


St.) 

The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens about an uninhibited girl’s involvement 
in the lives of a college professor and his wife 
Leading roles are played by Charles Boyer, 
Claudette Colbert a Julie Newmar (Plymouth, 
236 W. 45th St.). 

Once More, with Feeling, a comedy by Harry 
Kurnitz about a temperamental symphony con- 
ductor and his long-suffering paramour. With 
Joseph Cotton, Arlene Francis and David Opato- 
shu (National, 208 W. 41st St.). 

The Pleasure of His Company, a comedy by 
Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis Skinner about 
an international playboy who returns home to 
attend his daughter’s wedding, after twenty 
years spent abroad. Miss Skinner and Cyril 
Ritchard (who directed) head the cast (Long- 
acre, 220 W. 48th St.). ‘ 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 
English) that also was a hit in Paris and Lon- 
don. With Robert Dhéry and members of the 
original company (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.). _ 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s 
play dealing with a Negro family in Chicago 
and its aspirations. With Sidney Poitier and 
Claudia McNeil (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.) 

Rashomon, a dramatization by Fay and Mi- 
chael Kanin of some Ryunosuke Akutagawa 
short stories concerned with the elusive nature 
of truth. The setting is medieval Japan. Claire 
Bloom, Rod Steiger, Akim Tamiroff: and Oscar 
Homolka head the cast (Music Box, 239 W. 


Redhead, a musical, starring Gwen Verdon, 
with book by Dorothy and the late Herbert 
Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, music 
by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss Fields. The 
action is set in a London waxworks at the turn 
of the century, and presents Miss Verdon as a 
girl pursued by a mysterious strangler. Bob 
osse directed and handled the choreography, 
and Richard Kiley has the male lead (46th St. 
Theatre, 226 W. 46th St.). 

Sweet Bird of Youth, Tennessee Williams’ 
latest work which is set, as usual, in the Deep 
South, and deals with a film actress on the 
downgrade and a young man on the make. The 
cast, directed by Elia Kazan, includes Paul 
Newman, Geraldine Page and Sidney Blackmer 
(Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.). 

Tall Story, a comedy by Howard Lindsay and 
Russell Crouse, adapted from Howard Nemerov’s 
novel The Homecoming Game, dealing with 
young love and basketball on a Midwestern 
college campus. Hans Conried, Marc Connelly 
and Varian Winters are prominent in the cast 
(Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.). 

A Touch of the Poet, Eugene O’Neill’s late 
drama about a new England innkeeper whe 
lives amid grandoise memories of his past, and 
is finally stripped of his pretensions. Eric Port- 


of the Theatre Arts 


man plays the protagonist, and other principals 
are Heien Hayes, Betty Field and Cloris Leach- 
man (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.). 

World of Suzie Wong, a drama by Pau! 
Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel - o.. a 
Hong Kong ppatine and a Canadian artist, 
with France Nuyen and William Shatner in the 
leading roles (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.). 


Holdovers from previous seasons include: 

The Music Man, a nostalgic musical about a 
con man who reforms under the influence of 
a right-minded librarian, with Robert Preston, 
David Burns and Barbara Cook. Meredith Will- 
son is responsible for the music and lyrics, and, 
with Franklin Lacey, is coauthor of the book 
(Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway. Lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw's 
Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Fred- 
erick Loewe, and a cast headed by Edward 
Mulhare and Pamela Charles (Mark Hellinger, 
237 W. 5ist St.) 

Sunrise at Campobello, Dore Schary’s play 
about Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the years 
1921-24, the period of his crippling illness. With 
Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett and Henry Jones 
Cort, 138 W. 48th St.). 

Two for the Seesaw, a two-character domestic 
play by William Gibson, with Dana Andrews as 
a lawyer from Nebraska and Anne Bancroft as a 
dancer from the Bronx (Booth, 222 W. 45th 
St 

West Side Story, the musical about teen-age 
gangs in New York; book by Arthur Laurents, 
music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr 
Laurents and Stephen Sondheim, and direction 
and choreography by Jerome Robbins. Carol 
Lawrence and rry Kert head the cast (Winter 
Garden, 1634 Broadway). 


Recent scheduled openings include 

Destry Rides Again, the musical version of a 
western novel by Max Brand that also was made 
into a movie. Music by Harold Rome, book by 
Leonard Gershe, and direction and choreography 
by Michael Kidd. With Andy Griffith, Dolores 
Gray and Scott Brady (Imperial, 249 W. 45th 
St.) 

Kataki, a play by Simon Wincelberg adapted 
from his television drama The Sea Is Boiling 
Hot. The two-character work revolves around 
a couple of soldiers—one American, the other 
Japanese—stranded on a South Pacific island 
uring World War II. Sessue Hayakawa and 
Ben Piazza comprise the cast directed by Alan 
Schneider (Ambassador, 215 W. 49th St.). 

A Party with Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, a return engagement of Miss Comden 
and Mr. Green (in the show they first presented 
at midseason)—songs and sketches from musicals 
and films they have collaborated on, and mate- 
rial from their early days as members of a night- 
rng y group, The Revuers (Golden, 252 W. 45th 
t.). 

Triple Play, a program of three one-act works 
(Bedteme Story and A Pound on Demand by 
Sean O’Casey, and Portrait of a Madonna by 
Tennesee Williams) and a monologue by Chek- 
hov, On the Harmfulness of Ti . Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn head the cast (Play- 
house, 137 W. 48th St.). 


OPENING 


Gypsy (May 14)—a musical based on Gypsy 
Rose Lee’s autobiegraphy. Book by Arthur 
Laurents, music by Jule Styne, lyrics by Stephen 
Sondheim, and choreography and direction by 
Jerome Robbins. With Ethel Merman, Sandra 
Church and Jack Klugman (Broadway, 168! 
Broadway) 


OFF BROADWAY 


Productions scheduled to continue include: 

The Boy Friend, revived by the New Princess 
Company, now in its second year (Cherry Lane, 
38 Commerce St.) ; a revival of Arthur Laurents’ 
A Clearing in the Woods (Sheridan uare, 
Seventh Ave. and W. 4th St.); revivals two 
works that bear Arthur Miller’s imprint: The 
Crucible, in an arena staging (Martinique, 32nd 
St. at Broadway), and his adaptation of n’s 
An Enemy of the People (Actors Playhouse, 100 
Seventh Ave. S.); Héloise by James Forsyth 
(Gate, 162 Second Ave.); La Madre Sister 
Mary Francis (Blackfriars Guild, 316 W. 57th 
St.); and Many Loves by William Carlos Wil- 
liams, alternating with Father by Paul Goodman 
(Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 

Also continuing are: a revival of Thornton 
Wilder's Our Town, directed by José Quintero 
(Circle in the Square, 5 Sheridan Sq.) ; Olé, a 
musical based on the zarzuela La Chul 
(Greenwich Mews, 141 W. 13th St.); Royal 
Gambit by Hermann Gressieker, adapted by 
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OFF-BROADWAY 
oe WONDERFUL !”? yy. Fine. 
(2% TWORNTON WILDER'S 
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Pulitzer Prize Play 


oveces by JOSE QUINTERO 


orders filled. Tues., Wed., Thurs. 8:40, 
Sun. 2:40 & 8:40: $2.00, 3.00, 4.00. Fri. 
me AY ee PS $2.50, 3.50, 4.50. 


CIRCLE IM THE SQUARE, 7th Ave. & W. 4th St., OR 5.9437 


“SHOULD RUN FOREVER" 


, Times 


—Gelb 
The New York-London Musical Hit 


"THE BOY 
FRIEND 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Trues., Wed., Sun Rs * $3.90, 
3.45, Fri., ‘sete, aun, Bont $4.6 3.90 (Tax 
nel.) Enclose self addressed, ebnaed envelope & 
suggest 2 alt. dates 
ba FX. 8:45; BS - 7:30 £3 10:30; 
& 7:30; No perf. 


CHERRY ‘LANE E Thea. 38 Commerce St., N.Y. 


George White (Sullivan St. Playhouse, 181 Sul- 
livan St.); The Threepenny Opera, Marc 
Blitzstein’s adaptation of the musical play by 
Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht, now in _ its 
fourth year (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher 
St.); and revivals of Tis Pity She’s a e 
(Players, 115 MacDougal St.) and Shaw’s 
Widower’s Houses (Downtown, 85 E. 4th St.) 

Recent scheduled openings include: Come Play 
with Me, a musical adapted by Haila Stoddard 
and Tamara Geva from Marcel Achard’s Voulez 
Vous Jouer avec Moa? (York, 64th St. and 
First Ave.); An Evening with Ethel Waters 
Renata, 144 Bleecker St.) ; a revival of William 
Archibald’s The Innocents, the dramatization of 
Henry James’s The Turn of the Screw (Gra- 
mercy Arts Theatre, 138 E. 27th St.); Mark 
Twain Tonight, a reading of Twain’s works by 
Hal Holbrook (4Ist St. Theatre, 125 W. 4ist 
St.); Ping-Pong, a comedy by Arthur Adamov 
(Seven Arts, 120 Madison Ave.); Season of 
Choice by Nathaniel Banks (Barbizon Plaza, 106 
Central Park S.); Single Man at a Party by 
Richard Kayne (Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59th 
St.); The Rianne § Daughter, a comedy 
by Thomas Barbour with music by Robert 
Chambers (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 East 4th St.) ; 
a revival of Anouilh’s The Waltz of the Torea- 
dors (Jan Hus, 351 E. 74th St.); and a bill of 
one-acters: Synge’s The Well of the Saints and 
Lady Gregory’s The Workhouse Ward, Mon. 
evenings and Wed., Thurs. and Fri. matinées 
Gate, 162 Second Ave.). 

Scheduled to open this month: Once Upon a 
Mattress, a musical lampooning the fairy tale 
about the princess who could not sleep because 
a a was hidden in her bed. Book by Dean 
Fuller, Marshall Barer and Jay Thom ; 
lyrics by Mr. Barer, and music by Mary odg: 
ers. Directed by George Abbott (Phoenix, 9 
Second Ave.). 


TRYOUTS 


Particulars about a production are given only 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled for 
this month.) 

Gypsy—Philadelphia, through May 2 (Shu- 
bert) 

Not in the Book—A comedy mystery by 
Arthur Watkyn, with Edward verent Horton 
and Reginald Owen. San Francisco, through 
May 2 (Alcazar). 


TOURING SHOWS 


CHICAGO—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
om May 2 (Erlanger) ; Music Man 
with Forrest Tucker, chrough May 30 (Shu- 


bert) 

CINCINNATI My Fair Lady, through May 2 
(iatt). 

DENVER—Two for the Seesaw, through May 2 
(Auditorium) . 

KANSAS CITY—My Fair Lady, May 18-29 
(Music Hall). 
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LOS ANGELES—Two for the Seesaw, May 5-23 
(Biltmore); Bells a Ase & g with Judy Hol- 
liday, thrwagh Philharmonic Audi- 
torium) = = and Juliet with Peter 
Ustinov, beginning May 25 (Huntington Hart- 


) 
MILWAUKEE—The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs, May 11-16 (Pabst 
MINNEAPOLIS—The D: 
Stairs, May 4-9 (Same). 
ROCHE ESTER (N : th Warm Peninsula 
with Julie Has (Auditorium). 
ST. LOUIS—My Fair 4 Rg May 416 (Kiel 
Auditorium). 
SAN FRANCISCO — Look Back in Anger, 
through May 9 (Geary). 
SCHENECTADY—-The Warm Peninsula with 
ulie Harris, May 4 (Proctor’s). 
TORONTO—The arm Peninsula with Julie 
Harris, through May 2 (Royal Alexandra) 
UTICA—The Warm Rostineta with Julie Har- 
ris, May 5-6 (Stanley). 


; at the Top of the 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for the July calendar must be 
received by May 12.) 


ALABAMA 


HOMEWOOD—Valley Theatre. Man and Super- 
man (May 27-28, 30. 

MOBILE— Joe Jefferson Players. Visit to a Small 
Planet, May 11-16 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX—Phoenix Little Theatre. The Loud 
Red Patrick, through May 2. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD Bakersfield Community The- 
The Taming of the Shrew, May 15-16, 


CORONADO — Coronado Community Theatre. 
The Great Sebastians, beginning May 13 

es Fresno Community Theacre. The 
Rot Millionaire, through May 2. 

LIVERMORE—Cask and Mask. You ‘Can’ t Take 
It with You, May 14-16. 

LOS ANGELES— University if, Sectors Cali- 
fornia. Medea, Ma 

MONTROSE—Little hep 1 Theatre, Thieves’ Car- 
nival, May 7-9, 14-16, 21-23. 

OAKLAND—London Circle Players. See How 
They Run, through May 16. 

a ALTO—Palo Alto Community Theatre: 

anus, May 1-2, 6-9. Comedia: e y 
Priced, May 1-3, 8-11, 15-17, 22-24, 29-31. 

REDLANDS— Redlands Footlighters : Visit to 
a Small Planet, May 1-2, 7-9. University of 
Redlands: Saint Joan, through May 2. 

SAN DIEGO—Alcala Masquers Usrreraity of 
San Diego: Minstrel Mirt) uake, I I, May 16- 
17. San Diego Community ae The Man 
Who Came to mage | inning May 19 
ewel Studio Theatre: a Street, May 12- 

. San a « posse Cal lege: As You Like 

It, May 21 
SAN FRANC isco” 5 Francisco State Col- 
. The Poor of San Francisco, May 7-9, 


SAN hose —San State College. Lute Song, 
May 22-23, 27-3 

SANTA BARBARA— — 7a Players, Lobero 
Theatre. The King and I, May 21-23, 29-30 

STANFORD-—Stanford Players. The Cocktail 
Party, May 20-23, 27-30. 

STOCKTON - Stockton Civic Theatre. The Boy 
Friend, May 21-23. 


COLORADO 


AL egy ao ~~ State College. An Enemy of 
the People, May 26-29. 

BOUL DER- —University of Colorado. Ghosts, 
May 14-16 

CRIPPLE CREEK—Imperial Players. A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, May 20-26. 

DENVER—-Denver Civic Theatre: Guys and 
Dolls, May 10-31. University of Denver: Ballet 
Ballads, May 21-23, 28-30. 

GREELEY—Little Theatre of the Rockies. The 
Wingless Victory, May 1-2. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW CANAAN Lig Players of New Canaan. 
The Matchmaker, y 7-9. 

STORRS University. rd Connecticut. The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, May 4-6. 


DELAWARE 


NEWARK — University of Delaware. Many 
Moons, May 7-8 


GERTRUDE CEDRIC 


BERG HARDWICKE 
A MAJORITY 


by 
LEONARD SPIGELGASS 
Directed by 


DORE SCHARY 





“Season’s Best Play!” 


—WATITS, Post-Time Mag. 
HELEN ERIC 
HAYES PORTMAN 


BETTY 
FIELD 


Exgone OMeLL 
A TOUCH OF THE POET 
y HAROLD CLURMAN 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED — Eves.: $7.50, 


5.75, 4.60, 3.45, 2.90. Mots. Wed. & Sot.: 
$4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30. Tax Incl. 


HELEN HAYES THEA., 210 W. 46 Si. + Ci 6-6388 


“ANOTHER R & H DAZZLER.” 
—WALTER WINCHELL 


The New Musical 





OF THE MEMORABLE WORKS OF THE CENTURY!’ 


CHRISTOPHER RAYMOND JAMES 


PLUMMER MASSEY DALY 


in 


ELIA KAZAN’S 


production of 


ae et = 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


NAN MARTIN 


ANTA THEATRE, 245 W. 52 St 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—Arena Stage. The Lady’s Not 
for Burning, through ay 3; Epitaph for 
George Dillon, beginning ier 5. 


FLORIDA 


DEANS. —Stetson University. The Matchmaker, 

ay 7-9 

HOLLYWOOD- eg Theatre of Hollywood. 
Double Door. 

LAKELAND Lakeland Little Theatre. Lil Ab- 
ner, May 26-29 





GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Georgia State College: Sabrina 
Fair, eeey 20-23. Georgia Institute ¢ Technol- 


Angels, May 22-23, 
NEWNAN  naay 1 Playmakers. The Curious 


FRIENDLY SAVANNAH Lite Theatre. Father of the | Cobbler 
HAWAII to the 


HONOLULU—University of Hawaii. The School 


for Wives, May 1-2, 7-9 American 

ILLINOIS 
CHAMPAIGN—Huff Theatre, University of Ili- Theatre i 
% * 


nois. Oklahoma! . 

CHICAGO—Loop “Guild: Guys and 
Dolls, May 8-9, 16, 22-23, 29-30. North- 
ere University: Out of This World, May 
15-17 

as 3IN PY eet Community Theatre. Bus Stop, 

ay 8-9, 1 

SPRINGFIELD- ‘Sprin eld Theatre Guild. Life 

with Father, May 16-17, 20-24. 


INDIANA 
GARY—Gary Players. Mistake Hotel, May 8-10 
RICHMOND—Mask and Mantle, Earlham Col- 
lege: The Tamin of the Shrew May 15-16. 
Richmond Civic Theatre: e Tender Trap, 
May 12-16 
IOWA 
AMES—lowa State College. The Taming of the 
Shrew, May 7-9 
KANSAS 


TOPEKA—Topeka Civic Theatre. The Harvey 
Girls, May Og 


RENTUCKY THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
BERE Berea Coll Pl H , May 
8-9 aon Catholic Theatre Guild, Corpus INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


Christi Auditorium. Show Boat, May 15-17, 
22-24 CELEBRITY SERVICE 





MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS—Colonial Players. The Country 
Girl, May 21-23, 28-30 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON—Northeastern University. Bus Stop, 
May 22-23 


Gateway to Europe MICHIGAN 


iti. BIRMINGHAM—-Village Players A Streetcar 
Land of Tradition Named Desire, May 1-2, 8-9 


See Its Fabulous Art Cities DETROIT—Mercy C Rag Oklahoma, May 1-3; Covering: 


Wayne State University. A Midsummer Night’s 


Its Magnificent Beaches Dream, May 1-2, 7-9 new york | VITALLY IMPORTANT TO 


EAST LANSING— Michigan State University 
Enjoy the Ardennes The Imaginary Invalid, May 1-2; The Glass EVERYONE REQUIRING 


M » May 20-23. . 
yilenagerie, May ox ; Ci HOLLYWOOD | PERTINENT DATA RELAT 


TI—Eastern Michigan College 


homa!, May 13-16 ING TO ENTERTAINMENT 
and all centers LONDON 

AND ALLIED FIELDS. 
MINNESOTA PARIS Sop faete * Radio & 
; ' ; TV * Publishing * Agents 
OE, Lonsnet oar” et rome | —Producers » Night Clubs 
Marlowe, Players, The Time of Your Life, * Restaurants ¢ Hotels « 
Consult your travel agent or | MINNEAPOLIS—Theatre in the Round Play- $2.50 | Theatres » Advertising + 

CIAL BELGIAN seat sun ers: Nude with Violin, May 8-10, University of etc. 
innesota ; femmes Savantes (in ), 

wpe ag ~~ on 17, ~ g | Nae te a be CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc., 681 Sth Ave., N.Y. 22 


Wiliam Tell (in German), May 13-16; Anti- 
gone, May 20-24. 





within short commuting 
distance of its capital. 
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Birth of a Lusty Tot 
Early English 
Stages 


1300 to 1660 
Volume I: 1300 te 1576 


by GLYNNE WICKHAM. How 
did the physical structures of the 
Elizabethan theater develop? How 
influential were the examples of 
Church, University and Court? 
This scholarly study ranges far 
outside the usual limits of Mir- 
acle and Morality plays, journeys 
back to the Middle Ages for pro- 
vocative, historical answers. In- 
cludes new source material, much 
of it pictorial. Profusely  illus- 
trated. $7.50 


Shakespeare’s Well of Ideas 


Narrative 
and Dramatic 
Sources of 
Shakespeare 


Volume Ii: Comedies, 
1597-1603 
edited by GEOFFREY BUL- 
LOUGH. This second book of 
a five-volume set gives fully 
backgrounds for The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Much Ado About 
Nothing, As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, All's Well that Ends Well, 
and Measure for Measure. About 
Volume I the Times Literary 
Supplement said: “Most generous, 
well set out, and skillfully intro- 
duced.” $7.50 


20th Century French Theater 


The Self- 
Conscious Stage 
in Modern 


French Drama 


by DAVID I. GROSSVOGEL. 
For the first time in English—a 
comprehensive review of the 20th 
century French theater. The au- 
thor analyzes and evaluates the 
best French plays including all 
those by Anouilh, Cocteau, Gira- 
udoux, Ionesco, Sartre and others; 
Belgium is represented by Crom- 
melynck and Ghelderode; _Ire- 
land by the expatriate Beckett. Al- 
so translations from the latest and 
best plays. $5.00 


ey At your bookstore 
COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. 27 
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MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—George Williams Players, Artists’ 
Guild. Bus Stop, May 1-3. 

SPRINGFIELD Springheld Little Theatre. Pic- 
nic, May 20-22. 


NEW JERSEY 


EAST ORANGE— Os College Footlight Club. 
The Yellow -2, 6-7 


MILLBURN—Pa Freer ¢ } >= 


LAIR” Montcai State College Players 
May +16. 18 
en ome Af haere Whar Price 
Glory?, May 1-2, 7-9, 14-16, 21-23, 28-30 


NEW YORK 
auto Studio Theatre. Misalliance, May 


FRESH MEADOWS—Fresh Meadows Commu- 
Theatre. Clérambard, through May 2. 

NEW YO ORK—Union Theological akan. The 
of Trembling, May 2. 

rock pale na Nester Cypmnel , Shanes, 


t Millionaire, Ma 
SUFFERN A ntrim Players. The ae 
ay 2, 8-9. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina. The Crow in the Heart, 
through May 2. 

GREENVILLE— East Carolina College. Romeo 
and Juliet, May 7-8 


OHIO 


BOWLING GREEN—Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. Cyrano de Bergerac, May 6-9. 

Cc LEVELAND DCleveland Music Theatre. Sweet- 
hearts, May 7-9. 

COLUMBUS — Ohio State University. Show 
Boat, May 20-23. 

GRANVILLE — Denison University. Tartuffe, 
May 5-9; The Cave Dwellers, May 20-23. 

KENT—Kent State University. Damn Yankees, 
May 21-23. 

LAKEWOOD- —Lakewood Little Theatre. The 

t Sebastians, May 6-30. 

SPRINGFIELD. -§S cingheld Civic Theatre. A 
Slight Case of Murder, May 21-23 

WARREN—Trumbull New Theatre. Janus, May 
21-23, 28-30. 

YOUNGSTOWN - Youngstown Players. Who 
Was That Lady I Saw You With?, beginning 
May 6 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CHAMBERSBURG — Chambersburg Community 
Theatre. Girl Crazy, May 7-9. 

LANGHORNE—Langhorne Players. The Des- 

Hours, through May ; 

P SBURGH—Playhouse: Craft Ave. Theatre, 
To The Point, through May 16; The Front 
Page, beginning May 30. Hamlet St. Theatre, 

Clerambard, through May 23. p 

UNIVERSITY PARK Penn State Players. Iphi- 

in Aulis, through May 16. ‘ 

witk KES-BARRE—King’s Players. The Cocktail 
Party, May 7-9 


TEXAS 


FORT WORTH—Texas Christian University 
The Sleepi Prince, through May 2. 

SAN ANTON O—San Antonio Little Theatre 
Damn Yankees, May 20-23, 27-30 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE—Virginia Players. Ruined 
by Drink, May 19-23. 

FREDERICKSBURG -Mary Washington Col- 
lege Players. Lute Song, May 7-9 

RICHMOND— Virginia useum Theatre. A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, May 20-26 


WASHINGTON 


PULLMAN—Puliman Community Theatre. Ar- 
senic and Old Lace, May 1-2, 8-9. 

RICHLAND—Richland Light Opera Co. Li’! 
Abner, May 8-9. 

SEATTLE—University of Washington: Showboat 
Theatre, Blue Denim, through May 30; Pent- 
house Theatre, The Twin Menaechmi, through 
May 16; University Playhouse, Fashion Fools 
the Fop, beginning May 14; Opera Theatre, 
Julius Caesar and Unicorn, the Gorgon 
and the Manticore, beginning May 3 


60 DAY EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL STUDY TOUR 


INCLUDES 


Airline Transportation 


30 Days in Paris 
7 


40 Hour Course in Culture of E urope 
Today At Private Accredited University 


30 Day Tour 
5 Different Itineraries, Including USSR 


Orgenised Weekends 


P says for 

tee a) Yoage 
Brochure VOW 
aL 


PARIS-FRANCE-EUROPE ASSOCIATION 
FOR TRAVEL AND STUDY 
10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 





On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bm MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH TITH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 





WISCONSIN 


APPLETON—Attic Theatre. The Gain, May tL 
yy Players. Corn 


Green 
MILWAUREE.Pred Miller Theatre. Dial ‘“M”’ 


His own life was PLN AUREE Fred Miter 7 
as dramatic, as tragic, | CANADA 


OTTAWA—Ottawa Little Theatre. Lo and Be- 
ay through May 2; Separate Tables, May 


as any of his plays 





VIRGIN ISLANDS 


| ST. THOMAS—Virgin set Repertory The- 
atre. Diff’rent, May 13-15 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The Workshop Theatre, Inc. of Seattle, an- 
| mounces its annual one-act playwriting contest 
There are no cash awards, but three of the 
entries will be chosen for production by the 
Workshop Theatre as its aie offering next 
season. All manuscripts must be received by 
July 30. For further information, please write 
to: Play Contest, Workshop Theatre, Inc., 16444 
Sixth Avenue, S.W., Seattle 66, Washington. 

To secure suitable plays for its annual Play 
Parade (a noncompetitive festival of one-act 
works performed by children for children), the 
Children’s Theatre of Winnipeg is sponsoring a 
playwriting contest. Scripts must have playing 
times of not less than twenty minutes, and not 
more than thirty-five. There is no entry fee. Any 
number of plays may be submitted by one 
writer. Entries must be postmarked not later 
than June 15. For further particulars about 
requirements, please write to: Eric W. Thrift, 
11 Electric Railway Chambers, Winnipeg 2, 
Manitoba, Canada 





THEATRICAL SUMMER IN NEW YORK 





JU 2-0178 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 
Lae R S OF THE POETe 


PROFESSIONAL 
* 
om TUM sic om TRAINING CENTER 
N * Fall, Spring and Summer Semester Courses 
a0} W. Some st HE SUNg for Beginners and Advanced Students 
* LOW ER ae AISIN IN T ACTING — MUSICAL THEATRE 


eeeeee0e0e*e*eeseeeeeeneeeee @ T.V. — RADIO 


STUDY WITH THE TOP NAMES IN VOICE — DICTION — DANCE 


also 


ACTING AND MUSICAL COMEDY _| PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 


@eeeeeeeeneeeeneeeeee & @ me 
BENNES MARDENN NAT JONES Day and Evening Classes 


eee American “renee, Sone 55 li and 
reative Theatre Yiist 


Sitti diane OWEN PAVITT eS unaraet YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Di ctor-actor Stage. Casting Director of Saturday Classes—Boys & Girls 8-12 12-16 
rector, Choreographer eee Pictures, TY “Naked City" 


JON LE! “ae parr CIMBER BILL JAMiS HELEN MENKEN, President 
Choreographer, De Stor Stage Ty Director, Choreographer Gatinte p Sette m. 2 7... 
@eeeeeeee*eeeee?etesteede 8 @ 


PERFORM IN ACTORS CENTER Ry oma se el 
SUMMER SHOWCASE _| CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


“RECORD NUMBER OF 181 AGENTS SCOUT ACTORS CENTER SHOWCASE” ptm ooo —— 
(REPRINTED FROM MARCH 23 SHOW BIZ) et ee 


UN 5-0800 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE — A. MICHAEL IRWIN, EXEC. DIR. 
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SOME OF THE THOUSAND 


BROADWAY AND TV SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 
BELLS ARE RINGING, FLOWER DRUM 


LIVAN SHOW N MUSIC MAN, 
AUNTIE MAME, FIRESTONE SHOW, SUN. 
RISE AT CAMPOBELLO, DuPONT SHOW OF 
THE MONTH, RED HEAD, U. S. STEEL-THEA- 
TRE GUILD, WEST sods STORY. STEVE AL- 
LEN SHOW, CAROU PATTI PAGE 
SHOW, THE KING AND. (3 OKLAHOMA, 
SHOW BOAT, J. B., SOUTH’ PACIFIC. 
Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. You may use 
the same quality costumes at moderate rental 
charges. Write us today for Costume Plots 
for your plays and our estimate. 


BROOKS cosesss 


COMPANY 
3 West éist St., New York 23, N. Y. 





BARTRON 


American 


Pantomimist 


THE-AAYES 


155 W. 46theSt., 
Phote - David Rapp 


A full 
show 


two-hour, one-man 
obtainable for 
presentation at Commu- 
nity, College and Educa- 
tional Theatres. 
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a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
program 


The Cleveland Play House is now re- 
ceiving applications for the next sea- 
son which begins in September. 


The Play House offers a unique and 
comprehensive system of theatre train- 
ing tor the apprentice who desires pro- 
fessional development. Apprentices 
gain unusual stage experience through 
daily work with a long-established 
professional company of actors, direc- 
tors, designers and technicians, supple- 
mented by limited seminar instruction. 


There are three fully-equipped theatres 
playing continuously to the general 
public, September through mid-May. 


NO TUITION—$50.00 ADMINISTRATION FEE 
ACCREDITED G.!. BILL 


K. Elmo Lowe, Director 


Address Inquiries to Leonore Kliewer, 
Manager 


Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre ¥ Euclid-77th Theatre 





CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Acting ® Production 
® Design for the Theatre 


® Playwriting 


B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees. Catalog. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park ® Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. In 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 
A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


*JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 

*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
*BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce « 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 


Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 


DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 


SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 


MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 

RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 

EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 

JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 


Division of Theatre Arts 
264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 





offstage 


Season in the Shade 

Last month we were beating the 
drums for the London theatre, and 
by golly, here we are again at the 
same stand. Possibly we are in a rut, 
but obviously the English aren't. 
Not any longer. To read the contri- 
butions of our London correspondents 
Alan Brien and Charles Taylor in 
this issue is to realize how much vi- 
tality and new blood has come to the 
West End, and particularly to its 
satellites, in the past two years. In 
contrast with this, our readers will 
recall, Margaret Webster concluded 
her excellent report on the 1956-57 
London season with the words: “And 
oh, please God! Send us some play- 
wrights!” 

Well, the playwrights have been 
arriving in encouraging numbers, and 
one of the most endearing things 


TRAIN! 


STARDOM DOES NOT 

“JUST HAPPEN” 

Hollywood “Variety” calls the 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 
the greatest single contributing source of 
stage and screen talent.” 


THE REASON: 
A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 
IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 
®@ Training for TV, motion pictures, 
stage careers 
@ Five continuous producing theatres 
for showcasing 
© Complete television studio 
for student operation 
@ Work with professional directors : 
and actors 
@ Certificate or college degree Prose 
in theatre arts 


about them—John Osborne, Brendan 


Behan, Shelagh Delaney —is their 
knack of making news. Of course we 
may be prejudiced on that score; a 
journalist is partial to a man with a 
talent for breaking into print, and 
such a talent alone is a poor substi- 
tute for artistic achievement. But 
a certain amount of it is also an anti- 
dote to dullness. In the years when 
Miss Webster was reporting on the 
London stage, she was constrained 
periodically to point out that English 
audiences were circumspect by nature 
and did not feel it necessary to roll 
in the aisles. Now it is we in this 
country who seem to be in danger of 
lapsing into torpor. When these lines 
were written, we had yet to see a 
single letter of complaint about the 
shock value of Sweet Bird of Youth, 
and when Tennessee Williams can’t 
get a rise out of the customers, who 


(Continued on page 74) 











HB 


Herbert Berghof 


STUDIO 


In Its New Home 


120 Bank Street, N. Y. 14. 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING* VOICE AND SPEECH* MOVE- 
MENT FOR THE THEATRE* PLAYWRIT- 
ING* DIRECTING* COSTUMES* MAKE- 
UP* YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSES* 


FACULTY 
Herbert Berghof 
Kathe Ber! 
Irene Dailey 
Mildred Dunnock 
Jenny Egan 
Alvin and Mark Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 
Jack Garfein ' 
Lee Grant 


Uta Hagen 

Alice Hermes 
William Hickey 
J. C. McCord 
Gilbert Pearlman 
Milenko Rado 
Marian Rich 
Anna Sokolow 


Christopher 
Tanner 


For 1959 bulletin and registration information 
write or phone the executive director: Philippa 
Hastings or secretary: Evelyn Nolt. OR 5-2370 





ROBERT PRESTON, star of Broadway's current 
hit, “The Music Man”” won this year’s Gilmor Brown 
Award for outstanding achievement by a Playhouse- 
trained performer. 


Four of Bob Preston’s classmates at the Playhouse 
were Victor Jory, Dana Andrews, Victor Mature and 
Gig Young. The “big break” came in show business 
to these performers who were thoroughly trained in 
their craft by intensive study at the Playhouse. 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


LLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 





Be sure you are ready when your “big break” 
comes. Train now where stars before you trained. 


¥% Become a star by working with stars...at the show- 
case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 


TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 
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CHRYSANTHEMU M—Pat Kirk- 
wood has the name role in the musi- 
cal with book and lyrics by Neville 
Phillips and Robin Chancellor, and 
music by Robb Stewart. The show, 
which arrived in mid-N:-ember, is 
set in 1913 London and -«: a more or 
less conscious attempt to recapture 
the era of ragtime and the bunny hug, 
both through music and story. The 
book, with its white slavers and opium 
den, contains more than a hint of the 
lurid melodrama of earlier years. 


Critie’s Choice: 
The London Season 


have a foolproof way of ingratiating my- 
| self with visiting American friends. I call 
them up and whisper confidentially, ““What would 
you like to see in the theatre? I can get you a 
pair for anything, any night.” That is not en- 
tirely true, of course; at the moment of my writ- 
ing, two shows are sold out for months ahead. 
But they are the American musicals West Side 
Story and My Fair Lady. At any other theatre, 
the only influence necessary is a telephone call 
to the box office of day before. And in the case 
of a large minority of plays it is possible to buy 
tickets on the spur of the moment, merely by 
walking into the theatre from the street. 

My mediation might be more useful in decid- 
ing what time of year is best to catch the London 
drama in full blossom, and where to search out 
the choicest blooms. For the British theatre, 
like the British climate, can hardly be said to 
have any distinct seasons. It runs hot and cold, 
like British bath taps, without warning. Only 
the most foolhardy critic can prophesy what sort 
of an evening he is likely to have, let alone what 
sort of a month. And some of the liveliest and 
most provocative plays are presented at theatres 
that only a taxi driver can find while the familiar 
West End palaces are running the safe, predict- 


by Alan Brien 


able box-office hits of Broadway and the Champs 
Elysees. Looking back over the past six months, 
I can think of seven new British plays and musi- 
cals that sent me jigging out into the street at 
the drop of the curtain, eager to get to my type- 
writer. Only one of them began on Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

Let us assume that the current season began 
last June. It was then that a play called A Taste 
of Honey opened in the slummy, chummy East 
End of London—a twenty-minute subway ride 
away from Piccadilly Circus. The place was the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford East, which is a creaky 
old vaudeville house in a back street. The pro- 
ducers were an enthusiastic, leftish group of 
braw, Brechtian paupers called Theatre Work- 
shop. The author was a nineteen-year-old, a 
gawky provincial giantess of a photographer’s 
assistant from smoggy Manchester. Her name 
was Shelagh Delaney and she had only been 
inside a theatre twice in her life. It would be 
almost impossible to imagine a less hopeful col- 
lection of omens for success. But the production 
was a minor triumph that split the critics into 
two camps. On one side the posh Sundays and 
the literary weeklies frothed and lathered with 
excitement. On the other, the mass-cireulation 


Mr. Brien is dramatic critic of the Spectator. 
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THE GRASS IS GREENER—Some of London's best- 
known players are involved in the comedy by Hugh and 
Margaret Williams, including the pair shown—Celia John- 
son and Joan Greenwood. Mr. Williams also has a leading 
role in the work, which tells of an impoverished nobleman 
who opens his ancestrul home to visitors for a fee, and 
who has the unpleasant experience of finding that one of 
the strangers has strayed off limits and fallen in love 
with his wife. 


dailies reacted with baffled, suspicious shrugs. 
The controversy jerked open the cautious, worldly 
eyes of West End managements, and A Taste of 
Honey (with only one change of cast) can now 
be seen at a small, cozy theatre in the heart of 
town. 


A Taste of Honey is perhaps more portent than 
achievement. It is a comet that will loom larger 
in British eyes than in American ones, flaring as 
it does across a dead and darkling theatrical sky. 
The play resembles a film script in which the 
author shows an adolescent contempt for logic 
or realism or shape or practicability on a stage. 
It is a woozy, wandering, late-night anecdote that 
staggers from farce to tragedy and weaves be- 
tween fact and fantasy. It is an unguided tour 
round the inside of one young woman’s skull. We 
meet a pregnant schoolgirl with a music-hall tart 
of a mother, a Negro lover out of a nightmare, 
a comic-strip cad of a stepfather, and a homo- 
sexual art student of a best friend. They are all 
realized in different styles, but all the time, I 
felt that Miss Delaney was living in the today of 
Britain, growing up in a world that can be seen 
in any suburb, though it is seldom seen on the 
stage. It is not so much dramaturgy as anthro- 
pology—tribal rites interpreted by a genuine 
cannibal. 

The production owes a great deal of its success 
to Joan Littlewood, the indefatigable Mother 
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HOOK, LINE AND SINKER—Robert Morley has 
adapted a French comedy by Andre Roussin, and also 
plays a major role in the work, along with Joan Plowright. 
Morley’s part is that of a bucolic fellow whose principal 
diversion is fishing in the Seine. When his jaded wife 
(Miss Plowright) discovers that he has won 80,000,000 
francs in a lottery, she embarks on a series of plots to 


eliminate him. Her schemes succeed only in arousing 
him, however. 


Courage of Theatre Workshop, who directed. She 
has given it the full Berliner Ensemble treat- 
ment. There is a jazz trio jamming away from 
a stage box; characters chat confidentially to the 
audience; entrances and exits are choreographed 
rather than staged in a regular manner. Her 
young cast, all of whom were unknown in the 
West End a year ago, will have their names in 
lights for years to come. There is Avis Bunnage 
(even the name is defiantly uncommercial), the 
mother, who bangs her personality across the 
footlights and could get us to sing a chorus of 
“Tipperary” at the wave of an arm. There is 
Murray Melvin as a skinny, wet fribble of a 
working-class homosexual, a figure few famous 
actors would dare prance upon the stage with 
such finicking accuracy. But most memorable is 
Frances Cuka, the schoolgirl, who has one of 
those rare, real, unactorlike faces. Her theatrical 
aunts are Gracie Fields and Anna Magnani— 
though with her bird’s-nest hair, her blunt com- 
ic nose and her star-spangled eyes, she is an orig- 
inal in her own right. 

Two more of my seven new British plays also 
sprouted in the East End of London at Theatre 
Workshop. After A Taste of Honey in June came 
Brendan Behan’s The Hostage in October. (It, 
too, will have moved to the West End by the end 
of May.) The play is even harder to define. Re- 
viewing it at the time, I was reduced to cross- 
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TWO FOR THE SEESAW—William Gibson’s two-char- 
ecter play about people at loose ends—a lawyer from 
Nebraska and a dancer from the Bronx—is one of the 
American works that have brightened the London season. 
An American actress, Gerry Jedd, plays the dancer, to the 
lawyer of Peter Finch. The play came to the Haymarket 
Theatre shortly before Christmas in a production staged 
by Arthur Penn. Mr. Penn also directed the original ver- 
sion on Broadway. 


examining myself in a parody of James Joyce: 
“Is it a Sing-Sing Synge-song in a Dublin brothel, 
a Beggars’ Uproar in an Irish stew? Is it the 
Marx Brothers in the I.R.A.? Or the coming-out 
party of a whistling jailbird who has been too 
often hung-over and hanged-over? Or the phan- 
tasmagoria of a broth of buoy, bobbing queasily 
on the waves of sex and politics, and clowning to 
keep his courage up and his breakfast down?” 
I still have not received an answer from myself. 
But I know that The Hostage made a preposter- 
ous, hilarious and unnerving evening. 

Officially, Behan describes it as “an uproarious 
tragedy.” A romantic old-exgeneral of the Re- 
publican Army owns a battered Dublin bawdy- 
house, which exists in his imagination as an un- 
dercover resthouse for rebels on the run, and he 
marshals his raggle-taggle army of pimps and 
whores and queers and drunks and crooks to the 
music of the old pipes. One day the real I.R.A. 
commandeers the premises as a prison for a 
young Cockney private in the British army who 
is being held in hostage; he will be shot if the 
British put to death a condemned rebel gunman. 
Around that strong situation the harum-scarum 
inhabitants revolve in an eightsome reel of jokes 
and dances and songs and harangues and lectures 
and anecdotes. Once again Joan Littlewood re- 
fuses to allow us to suspend our disbelief. She 
forces us to admit that the cast are players and 
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WEST SIDE STORY—In a season when My Fair Lady 
also invaded London, this musical has been far from over- 
shadowed in the competition for critical superlatives and 
audience support. Two members of the American com- 
pany are George Chakiris (left) and Don McKay. The 
scene is from Act I, and the two are discussing the dance 
about to be held in the school gymnasium. The show tells 
the Romeo-and-Juliet story in terms of teen-age gang 
warfare in New York. 


not people. They put on the superficial quirks 
and mannerisms of individuals, but only the way 
a vaudeville comic used to put on a funny hat. 
They deflate each other’s dramatic moments, ruin 
each other’s climaxes, and continually appeal to 
the audience to confirm their points. They are 
there to communicate with us and not with each 
other. Behan is a compulsive talker and cannot 
resist capping and recapping his jokes, hammer- 
ing his characters in and out of shape, just for 
the hell of it. But basically his theme is serious. 
Like O’Neill, he believes man needs illusions as 
he needs clothes. 


Some critics have complained that Theatre 
Workshop is limiting its range as narrowly as 
any Shaftesbury Avenue management. In the 
West End there is the peer, the mistress and the 
butler. In the East End there is the whore, the 
homosexual and the Negro. Certainly the third 
production there (it had not been moved to the 
West End at this writing) was a gangland musi- 
cal set in the Soho underworld and called Fings 
Ain’t Wot They Used T’ Be. It is the funny, out- 
rageous, sometimes moving lament of an aging 
mob for the bad old days of black markets and 
razor fights. A typical song, the autobiography 
of a whoremaster in a small way of business, is 
“The Student Ponce.”’ Fings has been compared 
inaccurately with Guys and Dolls. The music of 
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HOT SUMMER NIGHT—Ted Willis’ play is an attempt 
to deal with one of England’s current problems, race preju- 
dice, which has been brought to the fore by the influx of 
thousands of West Indians. The plot concerns the family 
of a trade-union leader in Wapping, and the crisis that is 
precipitated when his daughter falls in love witha Jamai- 
can, to the horror of her mother. Andree Melly and Lloyd 
Reckord played the frustrated but dominated young lovers. 










































































Lionel Bart lacks the ambitious melody of Frank 
Loesser, and the book and lyrics are solidly 
British, jocular, unsentimental, matter-of-fact, 
argumentative. The show is also much more out- 
spoken. The Cockney slang dialogue about the 
techniques of prostitution has much more of the 
bite and toughness of West Side Story. Fings is 
no great work of art—but it has gusto and guts, 
two rare ingredients in British drama since the 
war. 

So much for the East End. Valmouth, the other 
native musical I enjoyed, was first produced at 
the Lyric Opera House in Hammersmith—an- 
other slummy, but not quite so chummy, neigh- 
borhood on the outskirts of London. It is also a 
twenty-minute subway ride from Piccadilly—this 
time toward the west. Valmouth, too, was pro- 
moted to Shaftesbury Avenue; at this writing it 
is enjoying a successful run at the Saville Thea- 
tre. To many critics, Sandy Wilson’s new musical 
was even more distasteful and disturbing than A 
Taste of Honey. Based on a novel by Ronald Fir- 
bank, Valmouth is a perverse, witty, decadent 


NO CONCERN OF MINE—Jeremy Kingston, a new 
playwright, contributed this comedy about a group of 
young people living la vie boheme. The play centers 
around a couple of drama students, who are brother and 
sister, and their friend, an inspiring author. The three 
share a basement room in Bayswater, and the brother, 
Lee, awakens one night to find his sister Jacky in the 
arms of Bernard, the writer. From left: John Fraser, 
Judith Stott and Alan Dobie. 
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and convoluted musical oddment. It is set in a 
timeless whisky-and-watering place where tar- 
nished old things, crazy with sex and/or religion, 
go to have the rust rubbed off them. There is a 
nymphomaniac peeress, a sacrilegious cardinal, 
a colored madam, a pair of effete naval officers, 
a rich Lesbian who is a religiewse, and an as- 
sortment of moronic yokels. Almost everything 
conceivable happens. Vida Hope has given it a 
really hot-cha-cha production; Fenella Fielding 
is deliciously bitchy as the chic, aristocratic man- 
eater; and Sandy Wilson’s tinkling melodies em- 
balm the whole spicy delicacy. Valmouth is not 
in good taste, and it is not in bad taste—it has 
a unique, fascinating flavor of its own. 

Both the Lyric, Hammersmith, and the Thea- 
tre Royal, Stratford East, are still off the beaten 
track of the British first-nighter and the theatre- 
going American visitor, though many of the 
season’s liveliest offerings have had their orig- 
inal, and often their best, productions there. The 
Royal Court Theatre, in Kensington, is also out- 
side the West End, but since its success with 


LIVING FOR PLEASURE—Among the most hardy of 
the season's revues is this one, for which Arthur Macrae 
wrote the sketches and lyrics. Richard Addinsell com- 
posed the music. One of the numbers in the show, which 
opened last July, is a satirical item called “Neuroses in 
Bloom.” It takes place in a psychiatrist's consulting room 
in Harley Street, London. Daniel Massey is seen as the 
fortunate patient who is completely surrounded by hallu- 
cinations. 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL— 
One of the encouraging things about the British theatre 
has been the emergence of new blood among playwrights. 
Willis Hall is the young author of this work, which opened 
early this year at the Royal Court Theatre, a house syn- 
onymous with the renaissance. Kenji Takaki, Robert 
Shaw (center) and Peter O’Toole have leading roles in 
the war drama about British troops who find themselves 
isolated in Malaya. 
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Look Back in Anger it has become a stamping 
ground for, theatregoers of every kind. The 
Court’s Sunday-night “productions without de- 
cor” are well worth sampling; some of Britain’s 
brightest young actors, authors and directors 
work off steam and loosen up like prize fighters 
in a gymnasium. Currently in its repertoire is 
the fifth play on my list, The Long and the Short 
and the Tall (first produced at the Edinburgh 
Festival last year by an amateur group from 
Oxford under the title The Disciples of War). 
Again, we have the sort of play that is more fa- 
miliar in New York than London, and more often 
seen on the screen than on Broadway. But on 
the London stage it appears as another portent. 
It is a play about a group of young soldiers com- 
ing of age in battle. They are trapped in a hut 
behind the Japanese lines in Malaya and then 
have to come to terms with their own fears, their 
own authority, and their responsibility to the 
lonely, expendable enemy prisoner in their midst. 
What is different about this play by a young 
television dramatist, Willis Hall, is that it is not 
a thinly disguised commercial for the British 
class system. There is no handsome, fearless 
officer who puts backbone into the coward and 
straightens out the mixed-up adolescent. There is 
no one above the rank of sergeant, and the can- 
tankerous, racy, satirical backchat of the aver- 
age Britisher in the street is re-created on the 
stage with uncomfortable and exciting accuracy. 
There is some brilliant ensemble playing by a 
talented young cast—notably by Peter O’Toole, 
whose arrogance and satirical monologues re- 
minded me of a sort of Jimmy Porter of the 
Lower Depths. 

There is more than a touch of Jimmy Porter 
and his friends of Look Back in Anger in a first 
play by a young dramatist, Jeremy Kingston. 
This is called No Concern of Mine. It, too, opened 
—and closed—on the wrong side of town, at the 
Westminster, a small theatre tucked away behind 
Buckingham Palace. No Concern of Mine might 
be described as the French Without Tears of the 
young-angry movement. It is an intelligent, crit- 
ical, light comedy about the basement-room set 
in Chelsea, the Greenwich Village of London. 
But surface details and confusion and worries of 
young, bright, middle-class Londoners of today 
are observed and interpreted with a careful and 
candid eye: the hunt for cigarettes at two in the 
morning, the stand-up breakfast direct from the 
cereal packet, the row over who drank the last 
of the gin, and who borrowed my tie, and where 
the hell’s the bath towel, and why did you invite 
that ghastly poop round? It was rattled along at 
a lively pace by a young director, Adrian Brown, 
and a passionate posse of young players. 

The last on my list, Five Finger Exercise is 
the only one that opened within walking distance 
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of the West End. Again it is a first play by a 
new author, Peter Shaffer. It is perceptive, out- 
spoken, highly literate, beautifully polished but 
more in the tradition of the family problem 
drama of the thirties—though none of the worse 
for that. Like many normal happy families—at 
least in works by the new British playwrights— 
all the members feed to some extent on each 
other. Each knows exactly what is wrong with 
the other and is prepared to analyze it publicly 
in clfnical detail. But each thinks his own weak- 
ness is his strength. Mr. Shaffer takes no sides, 
produces no panaceas, peddles no messages, fol- 
lows no party line. He does not blame Sex or 
Society or Religion or the System. Life, he sng- 
gests, is the disease—and more life is the cure. 
His ruthless, unsentimental insight, John Giel- 
gud’s precisely pointed, always understressed 
direction and five outstanding performances have 
made this deservedly a critical and commercial 
success. If I had to nominate one play to give the 
flavor of British acting at its richest, my choice 
would be Five Fingers Exercise. Roland Culver 
and Adrianne Allen as the parents, Brian Bed- 
ford and Juliet Mills as the children, and Michael 
Bryant as the German tutor who is the innocent 
cuckoo in the unhappy nest—each deserves a 
page. 

It would be possible to increase this list to the 
conventional ten by including non-British plays. 
There have been three by Tennessee Williams, 
two by Anouilh, one by Giraudoux, three by 
Ibsen, one by Strindberg, two by Beckett, two by 
O’Neill. There have been visits by the Moscow 
Art Theatre and the Comedie Francaise. Each 
made some kind of theatrical impact. I treasure 
the memory of Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, as white 
and fluttering and hurt as a singed moth, in Long 
Day’s Journey into Night; Patricia Neal, bowing 
her vocal chords with the versatility of a Casals, 
in Tennessee Williams’ Suddenly Last Summer; 
Lea Padovani’s subtle and moving Serafina, the 
cat under a hot tin roof, in The Rose Tattoo; 
and one or two more. But I believe that a thea- 

(continued on page 72) 


SGANARELLE—This light comedy about a vulgar citizen 
who believes himself betrayed by his wife was presented 
by the Old Vic as part of a Moliere double bill. Left to 
right: Miles Malleson, Rosalind Atkinson, Barrie Ingham 
and Christine Finn. M-. Malleson adapted the work, 
directed it and played the title role, just as Moliere played 
it in his day. Malleson also adapted the second work of 
this program, Tartuffe, which was staged by Douglas Seale. 
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FIVE FINGER EXERCISE—Peter Shaffer was an un- 
known dramatist until this domestic play, directed by 
John Gielgud, arrived early in the current season. It deals 
with a wealthy manufacturer, his pseudo-intellectual wife, 
their two children, and a young tutor who grew up in 
Nazi Germany. Juliet Mills (left) plays the daughter, a 
teen-ager with a lively imagination; Michael Bryant is the 
tutor who disrupts the household; and Adrianne Allen, 
the wife. 
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BREATH OF SPRING—Peter Coke’s comedy is one of 
the long-run pieces of the current season (it opened late 
in the 1957-58 season, as a matter of fact). Here a group 
of matrons, who have banded together to steal furs under 
the direction of a retired brigadier, and donate the pro- 
ceeds to charity, synchronize their watches in prepara- 
tion for Operation Ermine. Left to right: Mary Merrall, 
Hazel Hughes, Elspeth Duxbury, Michael Shepley, Athene 
Seyler. 











“No teacup comedies or bedroom farces for 
us. We put on plays that have virility and guts,” 
declared Gerald Raffles. And Joan Littlewood 
added, “Theatre should be grand, vulgar, simple, 
pathetic—but not genteel, not poetical.” 

The credo is that of Theatre Workshop, the 
enterprising London producing unit of which Mr. 
Raffles is the general manager and Miss Little- 
wood the director. On the British stage it is 
revolutionary, even in the age of Angry Young 
Men. It is also highly effective, however. At the 
moment it is no exaggeration to say that the 
most controversial—and certainly the most pub- 
licized offering of the London season is one that 
originated at the home base of Theatre Work- 
shop. The play is A Taste of Honey, which be- 
gan its life last spring as a modest effort of this 
London equivalent of off-Broadway, and which 
has now been moved to the West End. In the 
process, Theatre Workshop’s fame has been en- 
hanced; and in the view of many leading crit- 
ics, including Alan Brien, whose account of the 
London season is included in this issue, the en- 
tire theatrical structure of the country has been 
enriched through the group’s activity. 

A Taste of Honey is not the first effort of 
Theatre Workshop, but it looms large for sev- 
eral reasons. One is surely the attention that it 
has directed toward the company in Stratford 
East. Another is the nature of the script, which 
is the work of young Shelagh Delaney. The 
play’s success is a milestone in the company’s 
campaign to bring theatre to the people. Ironi- 
cally, Miss Delaney and Theatre Workshop are 
cashing in by deliberately flouting the time-worn 
conventions of the London stage. The charac- 
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Shelagh Delaney, twenty-year-old 
Lancashire girl who wrote A Taste of 
Honey, currently ranks with John Osborne 
and Brendan Behan among the most 
exciting new dramatists in the London 
theatre. Her first produced play is a 
major success. 


ters in A Taste of Honey—a prostitute, her flashy 
lover, her teen-age daughter, a wandering Negro 
sailor and a homosexual art student—are defi- 
nitely strangers to the West End. Even the rough 
and authentic Lancashire dialect is an innova- 
tion. In bringing the lives and.loves of ordinary 
people to the stage, the young author is follow- 
ing the trail blazed by John Osborne, one of her 
greatest boosters. For Miss Delaney, a bus driv- 
er’s daughter who was only nineteen when the 
play was produced, A Taste of Honey has meant 
sudden fame and substantial royalties. For The- 
atre Workshop, the play has meant commercial 
success after a fourteen-year struggle against bill 
collectors, doubtful officials and apathetic crit- 
ics. Most important, the Workshop has broken 
through by sticking to standards that are most 
unusual in the British theatre. 

The standards and the credo have resulted in 
a repertoire of rew plays and neglected classics, 
produced in a lively style that is reminiscent of 
Brecht and the English music hall. Always, the 
idea has been to speak directly to the people, to 
bring the theatre in touch with everyday life. 
“Most theatre is organized for the benefit of the 
middle classes,” Raffles has pointed out. “We 
want our audience to stem from the mass of the 
people. It’s really getting back to the Eliza- 
bethan idea.” 

But the masses have taken a bit of convincing. 
Organized in 1945, Theatre Workshop began by 
touring the English provinces with a small and 
mobile company whose members were actors and 
—out of necessity—stage technicians too. In the 
beginning it wasn’t easy. Welsh coal miners 
were shocked by Moliere and Lorca. (“Women 
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with a Lust for Life 


dragged their babies off the streets when we 
passed,” Raffles recalled.) Few industrial towns 
had proper theatres, and the box-office intake 
was dismal. The troupe traveled in an old truck 
bought for $75, and the members printed their 
own tickets and posters. In 1952 they were down 
to their last shillings, and the whole company 
found work on a farm to pay for the next pro- 
duction. 

“Under those conditions, we never had enough 
time to polish up the acting and production,” 
Raffles said. “So we started looking for a thea- 
tre.” In 1953 they found the theatre that has 
become their permanent home. In the heart of 
London’s working-class and slum-ridden East 
End, they took over Theatre Royal, a ramshackle 
Victorian playhouse that had been the home of 
variety and music-hall entertainment, revues with 
titles like Soldiers in Skirts, and even boxing. In 
memory of bygone melodramas, East Enders still 
call it “The Old Bloodbucket.” “The reputation 
of the place was so bad, the woman who lives 
next door wouldn’t put her foot inside until we 
had been there for two years,” Raffles said. 

Hundreds of other East Enders took less per- 
suading. Attracted by the novelty of plays by 
Aristophanes, Marlowe, Jonson, O’Casey and 
Brecht, and prices that ranged down from $1, 
they gave the Workshop its first substantial fol- 
lowing. It wasn’t a tidal wave, but the people 
were at last coming to their own theatre. During 
the first few years, the critics stayed away, and 
few West Enders made the long subway journey 
to what is virtually another city. Ironically, the 
first real acclaim came from the Continent, which 
Theatre Workshop visited in the course of reg- 
ular tours. Critics in France, Germany and 
Scandinavia hailed the company as the most 
lively British theatre at a time when few West 
Enders had heard of it. 

With a permanent home, the Workshop actors 
were able to concentrate on their own highly indi- 
vidualistic style, one unique in British theatre. 
It is largely the work of Joan Littlewood, a de- 
termined and dynamic woman who has never 
looked back since she first produced Macbeth at 
the age of eleven. “She’s a strong producer with 
nerves of steel,” Raffles explained. “She uses 
every theatrical resource there is in the way of 
sound and lights and sets. And she cajoles, bullies 
and whips the actors into giving their best. But 
the actors take a very active part in analyzing 
the script. Their performances vary from night 





by Charles Taylor 


to night. We try to add new ideas to every per- 
formance.” 

Improvisation is a major factor in the produc- 
tion scheme. “We had a play written by a brick- 
layer from Sussex,” Raffles recalled. “He had a 
fine feeling for working-class speech and humor, 
but he didn’t write a full enough play. On open- 
ing night, there wasn’t a third act, so the actors 
made one up.” Before each performance the cast 
is required to arrive at the theatre an hour early, 
to work out something new. Another rule keeps 
make-up at a minimum, since Miss Littlewood 
thinks it can have a deadening, masklike effect. 

Theatre Workshop has striven for, and 
achieved, a permanent acting company. Avis 
Bunnage, the mother in A Taste of Honey, has 
been in the ranks for eight years, and nearly 
every actor has turned down lucrative offers 
from more commercial-minded managements. 
Even the veterans are kept in permanent train- 
ing through thrice-weekly classes in voice pro- 
duction, movement and swordsmanship. Move- 
ment and dancing also are stressed. The two 
big successes of 1958—A Taste of Honey and 
Brendan Behan’s The Hostage—had songs, 
dances and asides. Sometimes performances 
seemed like knockabout, music-hall farce; some- 
times the resemblance to the Berliner Ensemble 


(continued on page 64) 





A Taste of Honey offers this quartet in leading roles (left to right): Nigel 
Davenport, Avis Bunnage, Murray Melvin and Frances Cuka. 








with Music (for G String) 


The fine art of the strip tease is only one of the components of Gypsy, 
the new musical arriving on Broadway this month, but it is obviously 
a rather integral one in any show based on the early career of the cel- 
ebrated Miss Lee. During auditions for the short scene in which the 
strip-teasers appear, more than two hundred girls obligingly followed 
the instructions of director Jerome Robbins: “All we want to see is 
your best feature.’’ Most of the aspirants were experienced performers 
from burlesque, and when the two-day period of gyration was over, 
three successful contestants remained. “One of the best shows I’ve 
ever seen in my life” was the verdict of protographer Slim Aarons on 
the audition period, which he recorded in elaborate detail. The show 
scheduled to come to the Broadway Theatre in mid-May derives from 
Gypsy, the autobiography of Gypsy Rose Lee, and it stars Ethel 
Merman. Arthur Laurents adapted the memoir into a musical-comedy 
book, Jule Styne composed the music, and Stephen Sondheim contrib- 
uted the lyrics. Mr. Robbins is the director and choreographer. 





Two successful candidates among show girls were Kathryn 
Albertson (left) and Carroll Jo Towers. Their dance test 
was of the more standard variety. 


Jerome Robbins (left), production stage manager Ruth 
Mitchell and musical director Milton Rosenstock were the 
judges for the strip-tease auditions. 


Gypsy Rose Lee, feeling nostalgic, no doubt, 
was on hand for the auditions. Her book, 
the basis of the season's last big show, was 
published in 1957. 





Sweet Bird of Youth 


Tennessee Williams is surely one of the most 
talented playwrights in our theatre, and for all 
we know he may truly be writing for posterity. 
There have been times in the past few years, 
moreover, when we have suspected that he is 
very aware that he is writing for posterity. As 
a corollary, we also submit that that is not alto- 
gether good. It is a thoroughly unorthodox pro- 
position, we realize, and we shall have a go at 
justifying it after an examination of the plot of 
his latest work—though the attempt is made in 
all humility, and without high hopes of making 
many converts, in view of the hosannas that 
greeted the play and touched off a stampede in 
the direction of the Martin Beck Theatre, where 
it is now a very going concern. 

The action, of course, is set in the Deep South, 
and deals primarily with a couple of fairly typ- 
ical, though brilliantly realized, specimens of 
Williams’ highly specialized world. One is a film 
actress who is approaching middle age with un- 
derstandable trepidation, and with the aid of 
hashish; she is definitely down on her luck when 
we catch up with her in the course of a self- 
subsidized barnstorming tour of the Gulf-coast 
region. She has made what she hopes is a come- 
back film, but her expectations are not high on 
that score. Mostly she has her past and some 
impressive memories, the sort of memories one 
would expect to be the possession of a woman 
named The Princess Pazmezoglu. She also has 
a handsome and fervently opportunistic young 
gigolo, Chance Wayne, who shares her bed and 
her insecurity, for he, too, suspects that life may 
be passing him by. She is his meal ticket in a 
long-term sense, as well; through her he hopes 
to get a start in pictures or some equally glam- 
orous line. As a precocious boy, he recalls, he 
envisioned a dual career on the stage and as 
love-maker, and though his stage triumphs have 
been limited to a part in the chorus of Oklahoma!, 
he has gone a good deal farther in the second 
capacity. But not far enough. One of his short- 
range projects is spiriting away his childhood 
sweetheart, who is named Heavenly and who 
resides in the town where the Princess and her 
young man have stopped in the course of their 
travels. We have reason to believe that Heavenly 
would be receptive to his plan, even though one 
of her earlier encounters with him has had some 
dire physical consequences; but her father, a 
demagogue and a power in Southern politics, and 
her vengeful brother have marked Chance as a 
candidate for a variant of an old-fashioned lynch- 
ing bee, and eventually they have their way. 

What the playwright has in mind is clearly 
the ravages of time and the worship of success. 
Time is obviously running out for the actress, 
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but it is she who comes through the ordeal— 
not unscarred, certainly, but with the ultimate 
knowledge that her career has taken a new lease 
on life through the surprising success of her 
latest film. Chance, on the other hand, sees all 
of ‘his hopes dashed; he is transformed from a 
cocksure man on the make into the realization 
of his true self, one who comes to the front of 
the stage, with tears in his eyes, to ask the 
spectator not for pity but for “recognition of 
me in you.” The recognition is easy enough to 
grant. As noted below, we have certain reserva- 
tions about the role—and the play—but Paul 
Newman’s performance is certainly forceful and 
only a notch below the really remarkable stand- 
ard set by Geraldine Page in the part of the 
tormented actress. The two of them carry the 
entire and very lengthy first act almost unaided, 
in a physical sense, though they have the benefit 
of some of the most penetrating characterization 
Williams has turned out in recent years. Noth- 
ing is hazy or indistinct. That first act is largely 
exposition, but it is also engrossing, and consid- 
erably more convincing than the high-powered 
melodrama that sets in when the stage, artfully 
set and lighted by Jo Mielziner, is populated by 
more actors. They are very good actors, too— 
Sidney Blackmer as the political boss, Rip Torn 
as his dissolute son, Madeleine Sherwood as his 
mistress, Diana Hyland as his embittered daugh- 
ter, Martine Bartlett as one of his eccentric rel- 
atives, Logan Ramsey as a doctor who aspires 
to the position of his son-in-law. 

The principal values of the play, as we see it, 
are two vivid central characters and their test 
in a dramatic crucible. That would be enough 
for most playwrights, and it is enough to make 
the play a very worth-while one. But it is not 
enough for a latter-day Williams intent on giv- 


SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH—A Southern-style political 
rally occurs in Act II. Geraldine Page is at extreme left, 
and Paul Newman and Madeleine Sherwood are the couple 
in the foreground. Charles Tyner is seated at center, and 
the first four members of the line in the background (from 
right to left) are Sidney Blackmer, Diana Hyland, Rip 
Torn and Logan Ramsey. 
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ing all his heroes, heroines and their struggles 
a poetic-symbolic overlay. It is almost as if he 
had not sufficient confidence in their power to 
move us in a fairly direct presentation; now we 
must be convinced of their cosmic significance 
by monologues, curtain speeches and conscious 
efforts to lift the proceedings to a superior level. 
It is a commendable approach, in a sense, but it 


has its hazards. Ever since Cat on a Hot Tin 


Roof we have been struck by a certain self-cons- 
ciousness (and the direction of Elia Kazan in this 
case surely heightens that impression, just as it 
did in Cat), by a feeling that perhaps his char- 
acters and his melodrama are not quite up to 
the high level sought, and consequently by a 
nagging suspicion that the later Williams enter- 
prises are artificial and pretentious. Blanche 
DuBois, too, was tested in the crucible, and some- 
how her ultimate fate—the threat of a bus ride 
back to a dismal Mississippi town, and then her 
commitment to a sanitarium—was much more 
moving than that of Chance Wayne when he has 
reached the end of his line. Blanche moved us 
merely because she was so utterly real and be- 
cause the events leading to her dilemma were so 
honestly drawn; the emotion seemed the natural 
result of a superior story that needed no arti- 
ficial stimulant. With Sweet Bird of Youth and 
some of its immediate predecessors, we have the 
feeling that the playwright—and director—are 
never farther away than the wings, making sure 
that we leave the theatre duly impressed. Per- 
haps that is what comes of repeatedly calling a 
playwright a “poet of the theatre.” 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: All seven of 
the daily newspaper notices were full of 
praise, ranging from the lyrical to the mere- 
ly exuberant. In the Times, Brooks Atkin- 
son called the play “one of Mr. Williams’ 
finest dramas,” and in the JOURNAL-AMER- 
ICAN, John McClain termed it “the best 
thing he’s done to date.” Some of the re- 
mainder raised a few reservations but sub- 
ordinated them to the over-all impression 
of triumph. Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post, 
for example, commented on “a number of 
loose ends, the lack of complete fulfillment 
of several characters, and the hinting at 
themes that were not developed,” but he 
concluded, “Mr. Williams has lost none of 
his force as a poet of evil.’’) 


A Raisin in the Sun 
As an antidote to the foregoing, we propose 


the work of Lorraine Hansberry, a twenty-eight- 
year-old newcomer who has written very simply, 
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very honestly and very rewardingly of a Negro 
family and its trials and aspirations in present- 
day Chicago. The.south-side locale is roughly the 
territory in which Studs Lonigan and his pals 
grew up about forty years earlier, when Negroes 
were beginning to take over much of the resi- 
dential area. Now the latter are in virtually sole 
possession, and the characters in Miss Hans- 
berry’s story are about to push the frontier still 
further. In the process they encounter the inev- 
itable obstacles, some from without, others from 
within their own ranks; and from those tensions 
comes a solidly dramatic play that is wide in 
emotional range and long on conviction, if mod- 
est in outward dimension. 

Miss Hansberry’s people have the faculty of 
being readily identifiable types, capable of gain- 
ing universal recognition and sympathy, but they 
are sufficiently individualized to escape the fate 
of being nothing more than types. The central 
character is a sort of south Chicago counterpart 
of the hero of Look Back in Anger—a man in his 
late youth who is in rebellion against everything 
in his world, but who lacks the physical and in- 
ternal resources to do anything about it. “We’re 
tied up with a race of people who don’t know how 
to do nothing but moan, groan, and have babies,” 
he declares in a moment of desperation, and most 
of his moments are just that. He is a chauffeur 
who longs to advance in the world, to take his 
wife and their young son out of the cramped, 
bug-infested apartment that is also home for his 
recently widowed mother and his younger sister, 
a ruggedly individualistic girl whose sights are 
set even higher. She aspires to the profession of 
medicine and she has other ideas and ideals, de- 
rived from exposure to higher education, that 
shock her God-fearing old mother and arouse 
the resentment of her brother whenever his in- 
feriority complex betrays him, as it so often does. 
In a $10,000 life-insurance settlement he sees a 
way to realize his dreams of “being somebody” 
(partnership in a liquor store is his immediate 
goal), and eventually he does have a major part 
of the money, in an underhand way. Nothing 
good comes of that, you may be sure. His mother, 
meanwhile, has made a down payment on a more 
commodious house for the family, and nothing 
good seems to come of that, either; the house is 
in a white section of town, and though she has 
calculated her accounts well enough, she has not 
reckoned with race prejudice. 

Those are the major themes in the play, and, 
as you can see, they suggest strong dramatic pos- 
sibilities. Miss Hansberry has made them very 
real. She herself is a Negro, as are all but one 
of the actors who serve her so well, and the con- 
viction she has achieved is something that arises 
from firsthand knowledge and experience. The 


Negro has come a long way in the American the- 
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atre, both as performer and as subject matter, 
yet it is rare to find him as free from stereotypes 
as he is in the play at hand. But if he is handled 
with respect, and consequently proves a worthy 
subject for a serious work, he is shown no pref- 
erential treatment. It would have been easy to 
make the only white member of the cast (the 
instrument of race prejudice) a stock heavy, and 
the others the personification of every virtue in 
the dramatist’s manual. It would not have been 
sound playwrighting, however, and Miss Hans- 
berry obviously was having no part of the easy 
way. Her solution to the family’s dilemma is a 
happy one in more than the sense that it is up- 
lifting. It is also rooted in the realm of the pos- 
sible as we know it in this age of improving but 
still imperfect race relations. 

The principal roles are played by Sidney Poiter 
(the husband), Claudia McNeil (his mother), 
Ruby Dee (his wife), Diana Sands (his sister), 
and Ivan Dixon and Louis Gossett (suitors of the 
sister). To a man, they are first-rate. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Once again the 
newspaper judges turned in a unanimously 
favorable verdict. “An impressive first play, 
beautifully acted,” wrote Walter Kerr in the 
HERALD TRIBUNE. “A RAISIN IN THE SUN has 
vigor as well as veracity and is likely to de- 
stroy the complacency of anyone who sees 
it,” said Brooks Atkinson in the TIMEs. 
“A lovely play” was the tribute of John 
Chapman in the DatLy NEws, and in the 
Post, Richard Watts Jr. observed: “It is 
sometimes rather forgotten but there is a 
great deal to be said for plain, downright 
integrity in the theatre.” ) 


A RAISIN IN THE SUN—A Negro family’s decision to 
buy a home in a white district stands firm in the face of 
opposition from their new neighbors. Left to right: Ruby 
Dee, Claudia McNeil, Glynn Turman, Sidney Poiter and 
John Fiedler. Lorraine Hansberry’s play deals with the 
disruptive forces, internal and external, with which this 
family must contend. 


First Impressions 


The words “Victorian” and “musical” are not 
necessarily incongruous, but they do not neces- 
sarily spell a good time, either. At least they 
don’t in this musical version of Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice, which is Victorian in spirit, 
handsome to the eye and rather indifferent to 
the other senses. Laid end to end, most of the 
show’s assets add up to a matter of damning with 
faint praise. It is memorable only for its ex- 
tremely attractive sets and costumes; but saying 
that is akin to dwelling on the photography in 
a western movie. All hands have worked hard at 
matching the pastel effects of the designers and 
keeping the enterprise a reasonably close approx- 
imation of its source, if such a thing is really 
possible; but “literate” per se is another word 
that may not mix too well with “musical.” Oc- 
casionally in the course of such an evening we 
should be brought up in our seats by something 
or other in motion on stage, and nothing in this 
show matches the first impression created by 
Peter Larkin’s curtain (in the form of a lady’s 
fan), unless it be his garden set complete with 
hedge and pink pavilion. Pride and Prejudice is 
worthy of respect in any adaptation, and we are 
not suggesting that it be turned into a clambake 
or carnival. But something more than the present 
contributions of the book and music departments 
is needed. Watching the entertainment, we are 
reminded of a fine distinction made recently by 
John Martin when the Beryozka dance troupe 
came to town. When all is said and done, re- 
marked Mr. Martin, “girlish” and “girlie” are not 
quite the same. 

Abe Burrows, who wrote the book, worked both 
from the novel and an earlier dramatization by 
Helen Jerome, and there are times when one 
suspects that he discarded nothing. The source 
material is not exactly a mine of comedy, of 
course, and perhaps it is a little too complex and 
unwieldy to lend itself to this form of treatment. 
Even so, Mr. Burrows’ script might have been 
satisfactory had the trimmings been devised a 
little more ingeniously—and they are no more 
than trimmings in this case. The best that can 
be said for Jonathan Lucas’ dances and the music 
by Robert Goldman, Glenn Paxton and George 
Weiss is that they are in key with the circumspect 
character of the enterprise. Even a model of 
taste and fidelity like My Fair Lady cuts loose 
now and then with “The Rain in Spain” and “Get 
Me to the Church on Time.” In First Impressions 
there is not much but the pursuit of charm, and 
in the long haul it is not very successful. There 
are some tolerably good comedy tunes for Her- 
mione Gingold (‘‘As Long as There’s a Mother” 
and “A House in Town”), and Mr. Lucas has com- 
posed a rather nice dance to follow “I Feel Sorry 
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for the Girl,” the most promising of the scngs, 
but in retrospect they are little more than facets 
of a not very varied and not very exciting pattern. 
Apparently even the matter of integration and 
cohesion, about which we hear so much at present 
in the musical theatre, has its limitations. First 
Impressions is all of a piece. What is at the core 
is just not very stimulating. 

The central themes of the action are still Mrs. 
Bennet’s attempt to marry off her five daughters, 
and the efforts of Elizabeth and Darcy to recon- 
cile their pride and prejudice as a preliminary 
to settling down on his upper-class level. Miss 
Gingold plays the hard-pressed mother, and Polly 
Bergen and Farley Granger are the principals in 
the main love story. Miss Bergen is attractive and 
sings very nicely, but Mr. Granger’s contribution 
is more questionable. It is true that his role is 
not the most grateful one on record, but it is 
equally true that he brings to it an acting range 
that is only a shade wider than that of a couple 
of West-coast colleagues named Alan Ladd and 
John Wayne. Nowadays we have no right to com- 
plain of actors who can’t sing, but it is nice to 
have the wit of a Rex Harrison or the enthusiasm 
of a Robert Preston under such circumstances. 
As Wickham, James Mitchell provides a much 
more cheerful note; he began as a dancer and has 
become a first-rate actor, and both talents are in 
evidence. Since this is the sort of bookish show 
in which acting ability is important, it is good 
to have Mary Finney and Christopher Hewett on 
hand as Lady Catherine and Mrs. Collins. Prior 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS—A musical play has been fash- 
ioned from Jane Austen's 1813 novel Pride and Prejudice 
and from Helen Jerome's earlier dramatic adaption of the 
novel. Polly Bergen is Elizabeth, one of the independent 
minded Bennet sisters, and Hermione Gingold is Mrs. 
Bennet, whose principal aim in life is to arrange good 
matches for her fwe girls. 


to First Impressions, we had always held to the 
opinion that a little of Miss Gingold goes a long 
way, but the feeling has undergone some revision. 
She represents comedy and vitality—of a special- 
ized kind, to be sure—but those are qualities that 
do go well with musicals. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Two of the 
newspaper reviews were generally favorable. 
In the JOURNAL-AMERICAN, John McClain 
called the show “a highly decorative, mostly 
amusing and tuneful extravaganza,” and in 
the Daity News, John Chapman wrote: 
“With Polly Bergen and Farley Granger to 
carry the love story and Hermione Gingold 
to be funny it has built-in popular appeal.” 
The other five dissented from that opinion. 
Brooks Atkinson of the Times and Richard 
Watts, Jr. of the Post expressed fundament- 
ally the same view—the musicalizing process 
has done some violence to the original mate- 
rial. “Jane Austen has undermined First 
IMPRESSIONS by being unable to conform to 
the sterotypes of Broadway showmanship,” 
Atkinson wrote. The HERALD TRIBUNE’S Wal- 
ter Kerr noted a compromise that attempts 
to accommodate both PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
and “a fillip of rather cautiously applied 
music- hall fun”; and, he concluded, neither 
course is firmly elected.) 


Look After Lulu 


Noel Coward, who has written his share of 
theatrical valentines, including a number of 
sharply etched comic ones, has turned to the 
French-postcard technique in this venture. The 
results were a bit unsettling at first, in view of 
the change of pace (they unsettled a whole bri- 
gade of critics, and not just a bit, as you will 
presently see below), but they were also often 
quite funny on their own primitive level, and 
productive of at least a half-dozen laughs during 
the course of the performance, which is not a 
bad average these days. Laughs of that sort pro- 
ceed from the nether regions of the body, of 
course. Perhaps they may proceed from an intel- 
lect of equally low level—though it is also pos- 
sible that the mere mention of the word “farce” 
or the name of Georges Feydeau, from whose 
original French Coward adapted this piece, is 
enough to inhibit some spectators, especially 
those who have critics’ credentials and are in- 
clined to beemuch impressed by the sober respon- 
sibilities imposed by them. Six years ago in these 
pages Mr. Nathan pointed out that producers 
nowadays are so chary of the use of “farce” in 
program billing that they avoid it altogether; and 

(continued on page 65) 
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the complete 


text of: 


The interiors of the Russian Embassy (left) and the American Embassy ‘‘in the capital city of the 
smallest country in Europe," in Act Il. Setting designed by Denis Malcles; London production. 


Romanoff and ‘Fultet 


The main square in the capital city of the 
smallest country in Europe. 


Act One 
Dawn to morning. 


Act Two 
Noon to afternoon 


Act Three 
Evening to night 


Romanoff and Juliet was presented by David Merrick at 
the Plymouth Theatre, New York City, on October 10, 1957, 
with the following cast: 


FIRST SOLDIER 

SECOND SOLDIER 

THE GENERAL 

HOOPER MOULSW ORTH 
VADIM ROMANOFF 

IGOR ROMANOFF 
JULIET MOULSW ORTH 
THE SPY 

BEULAH MOULSWORTH 
EVDOKIA ROMANOFF 
JR. CAPTAIN MARFA ZLOTOCHIENKO 
FREDDIE VANDESTUYT 
THE ARCHBISHOP 


Phil Leeds 

Jack Gilford 
Peter Ustinov 
Fred Clark 
Henry Lascoe 
Gerald Sarracini 
Elizabeth Allen 
Carl Don 
Natalie Schafer 
Marianne Deeming 
Sylvia Daneel 
William Greene 
Edward Atienza 


Staged by George S. Kaufman 
Setting by Denis Malcles 
Settings and lighting supervised by Howard Bay 
Costumes by Helene Pons 
Incidental music by Harold Rome 
Ballads by Anthony Hopkins and Peter Ustinov 
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ACT ONE 


Dawn to morning. 

The main square in the capital city 
of the smallest country in Europe. It 
is dawn. A somber building on the left, 
with a balcony. In the background, a 
cathedral with an illuminated clock, on 
which a great many unsteady saints 
frequently appear together with Fa- 
ther Time, Death the Reaper and 
other allegorical figures, to hammer 
out fractions of the hour. A somber 
building on the right, with a balcony. 
The sky is expansive, and has the 
crystalline purity of early dawn in the 
south. 


Two soldiers lie in the shadows, one 
near each house. They are on guard. 


FIRST SOLDIER: Your turn to start. 
SECOND SOLDIER: T. 

FIRST SOLDIER: R. 

SECOND SOLDIER: T.R...A. 

FIRST SOLDIER: N. 

SECOND SOLDIER: T.R.A.N ...S. 
FIRST SOLDIER: U. 

SECOND SOLDIER: U? No such word. 
FIRST SOLDIER: Yes, there is. 


SECOND SOLDIER: Well, if there is, it’s 
not spelled that way. 


FIRST SOLDIER: Yes, it is. 
SECOND SOLDIER: Ah! 

FIRST SOLDIER: Ahl!... 
SECOND SOLDIER: T.R.A.N.S.U.B. 
FIRST SOLDIER: S. 

SECOND SOLDIER: T. 

FIRST SOLDIER: A. 

SECOND SOLDIER: N. 

FIRST SOLDIER: T. 

SECOND SOLDIER: I. 

FIRST SOLDIER: A. 

SECOND SOLDIER: T. 

FIRST SOLDIER: I. Oh, damn. 


SECOND SOLDIER: You should have 
foreseen that O. (Long pause) I 
said O. 

FIRST SOLDIER: I still don’t think it’s 
spelled that way. 


SECOND SOLDIER: Go on. Say it. N. 


FIRST SOLDIER: Transubstantiation? I 
am sure that it’s got three S’s 
somewhere. 


SECOND SOLDIER: I gave you rhododen- 
dron just now, although I’m damn 
sure there’re two H's in it. 


FIRST SOLDIER: All right, all right. 
What's that make it? 


SECOND SOLDIER: (Consulting a bit of 
of paper awkwardly in the dark) 
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Eight twenty-four to seven sixty- 
seven. 


FIRST SOLDIER: Who's eight twenty- 
four? 


I am. 


(He puts the paper and pencil 
in his pocket) 

FIRST SOLDIER: I won't argue. It only 
goes to show that the night’s too 
long. 

SECOND SOLDIER: It’s nearly over. (He 
consults his watch) Death is late. 


FIRST SOLDIER: They don’t know how 
to oil him properly. 


SECOND SOLDIER: Your turn to start... 
(Looks offstage and rises rapidly, 
coming to stiff attention) Look 
out! A General. 

(A figure appears in the uni- 
form of an operetta general, sky 
blue and silver. FIRST SOLDIER 
rises and stands at attention) 


GENERAL: Good morning. 


SECOND SOLDIER: 


FIRST SOLDIER: 2 ; 
SECOND SOLDIER: { Good morning. 
GENERAL: Aren't you rather forgetting 
something? 
(FIRST AND SECOND SOLDIER look 
blank for a moment, then 
hurriedly pick up their guns) 
SECOND SOLDIER: (Colloquial) Regi- 
ment pre-sent—are you ready? 
FIRST SOLDIER: Yes, only hurry, it’s 
heavy. 


SECOND SOLDIER: Pre-sent—ahms! 
(They do so, with insulting un- 
tidiness) 

GENERAL: (Saluting, with a sigh) 

Thank you very much. 

FIRST SOLDIER: Don’t mention it. 


GENERAL: (Takes out a heavy gold 
watch) Any sign of Death yet? 


SECOND SOLDIER: No, sir. 


GENERAL: I make him ten minutes 
late. 


(There's a strange sound of 
creaking machinery. They all 
look at the clock. The wobbling 
figure of Death the Reaper 
emerges and hits a bell with 
sickening force. The sound pro- 
duced, however, is dull and un- 
resonant) 


FIRST SOLDIER: He’s getting old. 


GENERAL: Fourteenth century. Hardly 
adolescent by our standards. 


FIRST SOLDIER: (Bitterly) 
Our standards. 


GENERAL: You must be a Socialist, 
young man. 


FIRST SOLDIER: Socialist Agrarian Re- 


form Peasants’ Industrial Party. 
(Salutes strangely) 


GENERAL: I’ve never heard of it. 
FIRST SOLDIER: I’m a founder member. 


SECOND SOLDIER: I don’t hold with his 
views, General. 


GENERAL: Oh, perhaps you belong to 
my party? 


SECOND SOLDIER: National Iron Fist. 
The Nif. (He salutes strangely) 
We wear violet shirts . . . or would 
if we could afford them. 


GENERAL: No, I’m Rally of Unionist 
Separatist Extremes, sometimes 
known as the R.U.S.E. Anyone—? 


FIRST SOLDIER: No. 
SECOND SOLDIER: Sorry... 


GENERAL: How strange. It’s the party 
at present in power. In fact I am 
President of the Republic. 


SECOND SOLDIER: At the moment? 


GENERAL: Yes. I have been for some 
ten hours. 


FIRST SOLDIER: You're doing well. 
(Extends his right hand) 


GENERAL: Well I—Oh, may I?(Shakes 
FIRST SOLDIER'S hand) Thank you 
very much. (Wih a sigh) Yes, We 
judge a dog’s life as being roughly 
one-seventh that of aman. Buta 
president doen’t deserve even a 
dogs life. (Laughs. He suddenly 
looks out front and is surprised to 
see the audience. He is immed- 
iately on his most courtly be- 
havior) Oh,—Look at us— (Both 
soldiers challenge the audience as 
they see it for the first time) 


FIRST SOLDIER: Halt! 
SECOND SOLDIER: Who goes there? 
GENERAL: Put your rifles away. 


SECOND SOLDIER: It may be wiser. 
We're outnumbered . 


FIRST SOLDIER: Are those people out 
there in the shadows? 


GENERAL: Yes, and we must be polite 
to them; we entirely dependent on 
our tourist trade. (He addresses 
the audience) Good evening. You 
will find us only on the very best 
atlases, because we are the small- 
est country left in Europe — and 
when I say country I don’t mean 
principality or grand duchy. I 
dqn’t mean a haven for gambling 
and income tax evasion— No, I 
mean a self-respecting country 
which deserves, and sometimes 
achieves a color of its own on the 
map. This is usually a particularly 
dyspeptic mint green which misses, 
the outline of the frontier by a 
fraction of an inch, so that one 
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can almost hear the printer saying 
damn. In fourteen seventy- one 
we attracted the attention of the 
world by failing to stop the Turks 
—in a bloodless battle not two 
streets away from here —in the 
suburbs. And there are many 
other people we have failed to 
stop on other occasions, so you 
can see that our country is steeped 
in history, and makes for a fasci- 
nating and a different holiday, 
which we hope you will enjoy. Our 
population is so small that it’s 
hardly worth counting. We have 
no cannons, we need no fodder. 
(SECOND SOLDIER: clicks his rifle, 
and in adjusting strap, points gun 
at the GENERAL) Don’t fiddle with 
your rifle —there’s a sport. It’s 
dangerous. 


SECOND SOLDIER: They’re only blanks. 
GENERAL: (Shocked) I should hope so! 


SECOND SOLDIER: Do you mean that, as 


a General, you’re not the tiniest 
bit ambitious for our military 
future? 


GENERAL: I prefer our military past. 
The harm’s done, and there it is. 
As for being a General, well, at 
the age of four, with paper hats 
and wooden swords, we're all 
Generals. Some of us never grow 
out of it. 


(He sits on bench, left) 


SECOND SOLDIER: But — aren’t you 


proud of the fact that we won the 
last war? 


FIRST SOLDIER: No one won the last 
war. 


GENERAL: We tactfully declared war 
on Germany several hours before 
her surrender. As a consequence 
we were offered six acres of land 
which didn’t belong to us, by the 
grateful Allies. This we cleverly 
refused. The result is that we are 
now on good terms with everyone. 


ANGRY MAN: Hey! Can't a guy get a decent night's rest around here? 
If it isn't the cathedral clock, it's drunks! 
(Joe Gibbons, Peter Ustinov, David Lodge, John Phillips; London production). 
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FIRST SOLDIER: You live in the past, 
General. Our future lies in the 
abolition of frontiers. The day 
will dawn when the workers will 
tear down the customs sheds and 
entend the hand of friendship 
across the artificial gulfs imposed 
by nationalists and capitalist war- 
mongers. 


GENERAL: (Pause—sadly) You read a 
great deal, don’t you? 


SECOND SOLDIER: To my mind, every 
mother who has successfully borne 
five children should be given a 
free issue of toy bayonets by a 
grateful nation. 


GENERAL: And yet, my dear friends, 
our love for what is ours is far 
subtler, far deeper than all your 
silly foreign ideas. And I'll prove 
it to you. I only have to start 
singing a folk song for you two to 
join in—despite your better judge- 
ment. 


FIRST SOLDIER: ) (Derisively) Folk 
SECOND SOLDIER: | song! 


GENERAL: Folk song! (Singing softly, 
and with love) 


An angel weary of Paradise 
Came down to visit the Earth. 
She floated over hill and dale 

Till she heard laughter and mirth. 


What is that ripple of happiness 

That wafts through the trees like 
a song 

What is that shout of banners 

Which crowns the distant throng? 


It’s our army of rocking horses 
Off to a bloodless war. 

It’s our princes and our captains 
On their way to the sandy shore. 


Our swords are made of good 
white wood. 

Our castles are built of sand. 

Our lances are made of plasticine; 

We're off to defend our land! 

Our land! Our land! 

We're off to defend our land! 


The angel returned to Paradise 

A younger, wiser girl. 

She swore she’d never journey 
again. 

Her head was in a whirl. 

For as the sky has its Paradise 

So the Earth has its pearl; 

Our country! Our country! 

The Earth has its pear!! 


(Gradually the other two have 
joined in, at first humming the 
melody, then singing elaborately 
and fluently in parts. They 
finish. The upstairs French 
doors of the building on tha 
audience’s right open with q 
clatter. An angry man in 
pajamas looks out. A mash 
hangs around his neck) 
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ANGRY MAN: Hey! Can’t a guy get a 
decent night’s rest around here? 
If it isn’t the cathedral clock, it’s 
drunks! 

GENERAL: Drunks? I beg your pdrdon, 
Mr. Ambassador! 


ANGRY MAN: (Rubbing the sleep out of 
his eyes) Who's that? Oh, Mr. 
President—please forgive my out- 
burst. It was a great party last 
night. Or should I say this morn- 
ing? 

GENERAL: Thank you. 


ANGRY MAN: The idea of wearing 
masks was just great. 


GENERAL: (Modest) It’s traditional. 


ANGRY MAN: Hey! I still have mine 
on! What do you know? The 
damndest thing! Well, sure makes 
me wish you had Independence 
Day every day. 

GENERAL: We do, but we can’t afford 
to celebrate it more than ten or 
fifteen times a year. 


ANGRY MAN: Is that so? 

GENERAL: We have won our independ- 
ence at least four hundred times, 
which makes us cumulatively the 


most independent peope in 
Europe. 


ANGRY MAN: Is that so? Well, that’s 
certainly worth knowing. 


WOMAN: (Voice) Hooper! 
ANGRY MAN: Coming, sugar. 
WOMAN: (Voice) Are you crazy, stand- 


ing in that window with your 
arthritis? 


ANGRY MAN: (Sheepish) Well, I guess 
you fellows heard. See you. (He 
goes) 


FIRST SOLDIER: (Sour) Warmonger! 


(The reciprocating window in 
the house opposite opens and 
another angry man looks out) 


SECOND ANGRY MAN: Psst! 
GENERAL: Ambassador! Good morning. 


SECOND ANGRY MAN: He said some- 
thing? 

GENERAL: Who? 

SECOND ANGRY MAN: I can hear him 
speak if I put my ear to the win- 


dow, but I can ony catch the 
sounds, not the words. 


GENERAL: We woke him with our sing- 
ing. I hope we didn’t do the same 
to you. 


SECOND ANGRY MAN: I don’t sleep. 
GENERAL: Never? 
SECOND ANGRY MAN: Never. 


GENERAL: Insomnia? 
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SECOND ANGRY MAN: Policy. 
GENERAL: Gracious. 


SECOND ANGRY MAN: May I congrat- 
ulate you, Mr. President, on the 
reception last night, which per- 
ceptiby increased our solidarity? 


GENERAL: I enjoyed it. I was the last 
to leave, and got rather drunk. 


SECOND ANGRY MAN: (Without humor) 
Drunkeness in pursuit of solidarity 
is not a sin. 


WOMAN: (Voice, strident) Vadim! 
SECOND ANGRY MAN: Da, golubka. 
WOMAN: (Voice) Paidi Suda! 


SECOND ANGRY MAN: (Conciliatory) 
Sichas, sichas .. . 


GENERAL: You'd better go. 


SECOND ANGRY MAN: (Suspicious) You 
understand our language? 


GENERAL: No—I understand .. . the 
situation. 


(Abruptly the SECOND ANGRY 
MAN disappears. A decrepit 
saint strikes the bell) 


GENERAL: St. Simon Stylites .. . 
make it seven sixteen. 


FIRST SOLDIER: (Consulting watch) 
Seven o four. 


SECOND SOLDIER: (Consulting watch) 
A quarter to eight. 


FIRST SOLDIER: That clock’s a national 
disgrace. 


SECOND SOLDIER: For once I agree with 
you. 


GENERAL: Why? The only one who’s 
always punctual is Death . 
Whatever the time, he always 
strikes his knell at the first streak 
of dawn .. . and believe me, he 
knows what he’s doing. How I 
hate the dawn! It’s the hour of the 
firing squad. The last glass of 
brandy. The final wish. The ulti- 
mate cigarette. All the hideously 
calculated hypocrisy of men when 
they commit a murder in the 
name of justice. Then it’s the time 
of Death on a grander scale, the 
hour of the great offensiyes .. . 
fix your bayonets, boys . . . Gentle- 
men, synchronize your watches .. . 
in ten seconds’ time the barrage 
begins . . . a thousand men are 
destined to die in order to capture 
a farmhouse no one has lived in 
for years . . . And finally, dawn 
is the herald of the day, our twelve 
hours of unimportance, when we 
have to cede to the pressure of the 
powers, smile at people we have 
every reason but expediency to 
detest . . . A diplomat these days 
is nothing but a headwaiter who’s 
allowed to sit down occasionally 


... (Playing to the house on audi- 
ence’s left) . . . and how do you 
want your imports . . . in oil? In 
gasoline! Well done? Rare! Your 
taste is impeccable, if I may say 
so, sir. May I say so, sir? Thank 
you very much. (Playing to the 
house on audience’s right) Yes, 
sir? Of course, I guarantee not to 
serve the other diner with any 
secrets . . . I'll tell him that secrets 
are off the menu—although you 
and I know; don’t we, sir—? Ha, 
ha, ha—(Surprised) Sir, service is 
included . . . Oh, well . . . if you 
insist . . . (With elaborate grati- 
tude, bowing deeply) Thank you 
very much ... (He comes up from 
his deep bow and looks searchingly 
at the soldiers) You hate the night 
because you find it boring .. . I 
hate the day because it’s an insult 
to my intelligence, a slur on my 
honor, a worm in the heart of my 
integrity, whereas the night .. . 
(He basks in his thought) The 
night is marvelous . . . because it 
is the time when the great powers 
are asleep, conserving their ener- 
gies for the horrors of the ensuing 
day . . . and in that time of magic 
and of mystery our horizons are 
infinite .. . they stretch not only 
to the north and to the south, the 
east and west, but up towards the 
moon, down towards the center of 
the earth. In peace, and in har- 
mony with nature, we send out 
our vast battalions to colonize — 
the imagination. . . . While others 
sleep, our Empire knows no 
bounds. (A cock crows. The street 
lamps go out. He sits heavily) 
There. Our daily winter has begun. 


SECOND SOLDIER: (Softly) Look. 


GENERAL: Oh, look. (He rises, picking 
up his hat, and crosses to stand be- 
tween the soldiers. He holds the 
hat in front of his face and peeks 
through the plumes. FIRST and SEC- 
OND SOLDIERS move back a step. A 
pair of lovers have wandered into 
the square, too involved in each 
other to know where they are. 
They wear evening dress, and a 
mask dangles from a ribbon around 
her neck. They kiss passionately. 
The GENERAL continues softly. 
Heartfelt) Oh, I hope they found 
each other very early in the night, 
for now he may notice a wrinkle 
under the weary, longing eye, 
while she may spy a trace of cruel 
satisfaction around his mouth. Let 
us be tactful. 


(He puts on his hat) 


FIRST SOLDIER: (Loud) My turn to give 
the order. 


GENERAL: Sh! Tactful! 
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FIRST SOLDIER: (Whispering) Regi- 
ment. Salute the flag! Dismiss! 

(They all salute in their chaotic 
way, and then tiptoe out with a 
last sentimental look at the lov- 
ers. The lovers break from a 
long, long kiss and look a each 
other in adoration) 


HE: Are there words which have not 
been used before? 


SHE: There are silences which have 
not been shared before. Why do 
you look at me so critically? 


HE: Critically? 
SHE: Are there bags under my eyes? 


HE: I would be lying if I told you you 
weren't tired. 


SHE: (Hiding her face) Then don’t 
look at me. 


HE: (Turning her face to him again) 
I want to guess what you will look 
like at seventy. 


SHE: It’s late. We're getting silly. It’s 
the sunlight and the weariness and 
the sad farewell of old champagne 
on the tongue. There was no edge 
to our thoughts when the candles 
and the cut-glass ornaments sent 
shivering milky ways up to the 
ceiling, and when your eyes spar- 
kled like mineral wealth from the 
rock of your face. 


(Sadly) You can’t recapture it by 
language. 


I know. 


=: Enchantment fades so quickly, 
that after five minutes you doubt 
if it was ever there. 


(Desperately) But I am still 


here! 


(Clasping her) Yes, a warm, a 
living thing, which I desire. Last 
night we were as one, creatures in 
a dream, selflessly united in an 
endless waltz. From now on we are 
opposed, a man and a woman in 
love .. . the greatest, the most ex- 
hausting struggle in the world. 
Two moths racing for the flame 
—two cannibals devouring each 
other. 


:: Have you known many women? 
: Iam asailor by profession. 
Thank you for your honesty. 
: You have never kissed a man? 
Only four. And Freddie. 


HE: What do you mean—only four, 
and Freddie? Do you mean five? 

SHE: Five? (Surprised, she turns it 
over in her mind) No, I mean four 
—and Freddie. 

HE: Who’s Freddie? 

SHE: (Enraptured) You're jealous! 
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HE: I’m waiting for an answer. 
SHE: Freddie? He’s my fiance. 
HE: I see. 


SHE: (A little foolishly) He’s in refrig- 
erators. 


HE: I don’t understand. 


SHE: He makes refrigerators His fa- 
ther made refrigerators before 
him. 

HE: A hereditary gift. 


SHE: Freddie believes he has a mission 
in refrigeration. He told me once 
when he was drunk that in the 
event of war he has a device which 
can freeze the Gulf Stream and 
make everyone but us very un- 
comfortable. Oh, Lord, I shouldn’t 
be telling you this, should I? 


HE: No. 


SHE: You have no accent, darling. I 
keep forgetting who you are. 


HE: (With pomp) I serve aboard the 
icebreaker Red October. Ironic, 
isn’t it, that it may one day be my 
duty to crash through Freddie’s 
most cherished daydream. 


SHE: Oh, how awful. Now everything’s 
spoiled. 


HE: (Kindly) Why? Surely love recog- 
nizes no didactic frontiers? 


SHE: No, it doesn’t, but what a ghastly 
way of saying so. 


: Ghastly? What is so ghastly about 
a clear thought, clearly expressed? 


(Intensely) But, Igor! “Crea- 
tures in a dream, selflessly united 
in an endless waltz—” 


: I said that, didn’t I? 
Yes, 


: Curious how romance tricks the 
otherwise logical mind into inac- 
curacies. Naturally. the waltz could 
not have been 2ndless, otherwise it 
would still be going on—(He no- 
tices her incredulous face)—and 
that is impossible, since we are now 
here. 


(In real agony) Oh, no! 


: (Suddenly) Does what I say sound 
very humorless and . . . and un- 
Western when I talk like that? 
(Silence) I must apologize. I can 
never regret a phenomenon as 
beautiful or as powerful. as our 
love, but I must admit that it has 
created within me the most repre- 
hensible ideological confusion. I 
must consult my textbooks before I 
can hope to interpret to you in sci- 
entific terms the exact extent of my 
spiritual deviation. 


SHE: (Hopeful) You mean you love 


me more than Marx? 


HE: (Sharply) Piease do not speak 
sarcastically. It doesn’t suit you. 


SHE: I’m sorry, but I’m jealous of the 
man. 


HE: I do not make light of your beliefs. 
SHE: (Tenderly) I can’t make you out. 


HE: (Depressed) I can’t make myself 
out. It’s all so simple in the Arctic. 


SHE: Do you blame the climate, my 
darling? 


HE: No. No, it’s relatively simple in 
the Black Sea also. 


SHE: Women? Women in general. Do 
they confuse you, dearest? 


HE: Women? I’ve known women be- 
fore. I served on a ship under a 
woman captain, although in fair- 
ness to her, you wouldn’t have 
guessed that she was a woman. She 
did not disturb me in the least. 
(Slowly, and with considerable dif- 
ficulty) The fact is—I love you. 


SHE: (Ecstatic) Oh... 


HE: (Severe) Please don’t interrupt 
me. For my own good, for our fu- 
ture, I must analyze my reasons 
for loving you in spite of vast and 
irreconcilable spiritual and politi- 
cal divergencies. First of all, we 
were wearing masks. Your mask 
could have hidden the eager face 
of a freckled collective-farm girl. 


SHE: Oh, Igor, that’s not true. No col- 
lective-farm girl has an American 
accent. 


HE: Yes, I was cheating. Forgive me. 
(Fierce) I must be honest with my- 
self. I think ’ know what drew me 
irresistibly towards you. 


SHE: (Coquettish) What is it? 


HE: (Very serious) You couldn’t pos- 
sibly be the captain of a ship. 
You're one of the only women I’ve 
ever met who couldn’t possibly be 
the captain of a ship. 


SHE: Dad bought me a dinghy last fall. 
It’s moored near Cape Cod. I love 
the sea, angel, just the way you do. 


HE: (Gently) Could you bring a six- 
thousand-ton cargo ship into Mur- 
mansk harbor . . . without a pilot 
... backwards . . . in a snowstorm? 


SHE: I’ve never tried. 


HE: No, you couldn’t. And nor could I. 
Glory to our women trawler cap- 
tains.. 


SHE: Glory to them indeed. Kiss me. 


HE: Not yet. I must first reach certain 
ethical conclusions. 


SHE: Igor, there’s so little time! Kiss 
me! 





HE: I forbid— 
SHE: You want to. 
HE: No. 

SHE: Please! 

HE: Thank you. 


(They embrace and lose them- 
selves in the silent game of love, 
‘blivious to all around them. 
The two soldiers reappear, one 
from either side, now dressed as 
peasants in rags. Both carry 
merchandise aimed at the tour- 
ist market) 


FIRST SOLDIER: Peanuts, tra- 
ditional salted marzi- 
pan, raffia table-run- 
ners, English collar 
studs, back numbers of 
True Detective maga- 


zine. Together 


SECOND SOLDIER: Keepsakes, 
bangles, prehistoric 
coins; religious post- 
cards, beautifully pick- 
ed out in silk and se- 
quins. 


SECOND SOLDIER: There’s nothing more 
suitable to announce your engage- 


ment than a nice religious post- 
card. 


FIRST SOLDIER: No table is complete 
without raffia table-runners, and, 
incidentally, I can supply the table 
as well. 


SECOND SOLDIER: Cupid's indiscretions, 
smuggled into the country only 
last Wednesday— 


SHE: (Angry) Oh, please leave us 
alone! (Resumes kiss) 


SECOND SOLDIER: This is a free country, 
madam. We have a right to share 
your privacy in a public place. 


(The GENERAL enters, dressed 
now in a morning suit) 


GENERAL: What? Still at it? This must 
be what they call the real thing. 


SECOND SOLDIER: It must be. It’s death 
to commerce. 


GENERAL: The real thing! And I don’t 
even know the false thing. 


SHE: (Spinning around, furious) Oh, 
please—! 


GENERAL: (Amazed; adjusting his 
pince-nez and saluting) Miss 
Moulsworth! 


SHE: Sh! Don’t tell Dad, please! 


GENERAL: I envied your idyl without 
ever realizing that it involved the 
much-admired Miss Juliet. Merci- 
ful heavens, Lieutenant Romanoff! 


HE: Silence! (He looks around ner- 
vously) I implore you not to say a 


word of this to anyone. If you do, 
my career is finished, (GENERAL 
laughs) Why do you laugh? 


GENERAL: I began my life as a ne’er-do- 
well, but was discovered cheating 
at cards. My career was finished. 
Look at me now. 

(He indicates the medals on his 
coat) 


HE: You are confusing me! 
SHE: Oh, please don’t confuse him. 


GENERAL: But are you really in love? I 
ask as an innocent, not as a tech- 
nician. 


SHE: Yes, only he won’t let himself go. 
It’s psychological. He’s got to the 
stage of sorting out his emotions, 
and kind of freeing them from all 
those men, you know, Marx, Lenin, 
Trotsky. 


HE: (Violent) Trotsky! I can never 
forgive you for that! 


GENERAL: (Hastily) She meant Engels. 
The names are somewhat similar. 
You need my help. 


GENERAL: Yes, I can see from your utter 
misery, from your eagerness to 
misunderstand each other, and 
from your thoroughly bad temper, 
that this is the real thing. You wish 
to meet again tonight? 


HE: 
SHE: 


vo. 


GENERAL: Very well, I'll see what I can 
do. Tonight is the thousandth an- 
niversary of our liberation from 
the Lithuanians. 


FIRST SOLDIER: Is it really? I thought— 


GENERAL: Yes! It may not have been a 
thousand years ago, and it almost 
certainly wasn’t the Lithuanians, 
but we celebrate whatever it was 
tonight, and that’s an order. 


SECOND SOLDIER: With fireworks? 


GENERAL: With whatever we can afford. 
(SECOND SOLDIER draws two very 
small rockets from his tray, and 
offers them for inspection to the 
GENERAL) 

GENERAL: (Approvingly) Two fire- 
works. Well done! It will be dark 
at eight o’clock. (He looks at the 
couple, who are kissing again) 
Does eight o’clock seem very long 
to wait? I know. Try to be patient. 


HE: (Abruptly) Good-bye. 


GENERAL: That’s right. This is no time 
for emotion. Bear your separation 
with fortitude. 


SHE: I’m going. 
GENERAL: That's it. Bite your lip, like 


a heroine. (The lovers are tempted 
to look back as they reach the doors 
of their respective embassies) No, 
resist temptation! Orpheus, don’t 
look back at Eurydice! There are 
only twelve hours of Hades. Earn 
your joy tonight! (Precipitately, 
the lovers disappear. The GENERAL 
sighs romantically. The soldiers 
dry their eyes) We're a senti- 
mental people. 


FIRST SOLDIER: I’m glad I didn’t sell any 
of those stinking table-runners .. . 
they deserve better . . . 


SECOND SOLDIER: And my postcards are 
in such bad taste .. . 

GENERAL: Oh, my God! (With sudden 
anguish) I thought of it as a love 
story, beautiful, pure, simple. Sim- 
ple? . . . It’s a diplomatic earth- 
quake! 


(As the GENERAL goes to one side 
to brood about this disturbing 
realization, a man enters dressed 
as a spy, looking too anonymous 
to be possible. He goes quickly 
and silently to the SECOND SOL- 
DIER) 


spy: Have they arrived? 

SECOND SOLDIER: Eh? 

spy: What I ordered. 

SECOND SOLDIER: Oh, it’s you. . . yes 


(He produces a small package 
or two surreptitiously) 


spy: Is this all? 

SECOND SOLDIER: For the moment. 
sPy: How much? 

SECOND SOLDIER: Eight hundred. 
spy: Too much. 


SECOND SOLDIER: They cost me almost 
that. 


spy: (Putting them in his pocket) Put 
them on my account. 


SECOND SOLDIER: But when?— 


spy: You will be paid. And remember 
—you have seen nothing. I never 
talked to you. I don’t exist. 

(The spy vanishes into the Rus- 
sian Embassy) 

FIRST SOLDIER: What's all that about? 
Since when have you had commer- 
cial relations with the Russians? 

SECOND SOLDIER: Even a Fascist must 
live. I supply him with postcards. 

FIRST SOLDIER: Who is he? 

SECOND SOLDIER: Isn’t it obvious? 

GENERAL: (Suddenly) Men, I need your 
help. 

FIRST SOLDIER: We're off duty. 


GENERAL: We are all in the service of 
the god of Love. 
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SECOND SOLDIER: But we can’t live on 
our military pay alone. 


GENERAL: (Angry) What is the mean- 
ing of this mercenary prattle? Just 
now you shed a tear for them. Is it 
in the traditions of our country to 
confuse love with high finance? 


SECOND SOLDIER: No, it isn’t. That’s 
what’s wrong with us. 


GENERAL: (Unexpectedly military) 
What did you say? Regiment! 
About—wait for the order! About 
face! In step this time. This is war. 
Left-right-left. 

(These orders should be as loud 
and as incomprehensible as those 
of any army, and the bafflement 
of the soldiers in the face of this 
inhuman caterwauling should 
awaken uncomfortable memories 
in all male hearts. The interior 
of the American Embassy re- 
volves onto the stage, decorated 
in the pompous official style, 
with JULIET’S very feminine bed- 
room above it. JULIET sits in the 
drawing room in an attitude of 
deep dejection. The door opens, 
and MR. AMBASSADOR MOULS- 
WORTH enters) 


MOULSWORTH: Weill, and how’s my 
girl? Tired, heh? Don’t I get my 
kiss? Hey, I got news to put the 
sparkle back in your eye. 


JULIET: (Fiercely) Dad, I’ve got to tell 
you something. 


MOULSWORTH: (Good-humored) O.K.., 
and I won't tell Freddie. 


JULIET: (Amazed) You know, then? 


MOULSWORTH: Sure, I saw you... 
and let me tell you something, the 
guy you were with .. . well, he was 
a tribute to your taste, and there’s 
no reason on God’s green earth 
why Freddie should ever know... 


JULIET: (Pale) You liked Igor? 
MOULSWORTH: Who's that? 
JULIET: The boy I was with. 


MOULSWORTH: Yeah. Swell physique. 
Great golfer, I bet. What was his 
name again? 

JULIET: Igor. 


MOULSWORTH: Well, what’s in a name? 
I once had a classmate called 
Epiphany. Anyway, that’s all over 
now. (He beams) Now, listen to 
this, baby. Are you ready? 


suLiET: (Emotional) Dad, if you've 
got good news, give it to me, I need 
it. 
(BEULAH MOULSWORTH enters) 


BEULAH: And how’s my daughter this 
morning? 


(She kisses JULIET) 
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JULIET: Hi, Mom! 
BEULAH: Have you told her, Hooper? 


MOULSWORTH: (Touchy) I’m on the 
point of doing so, Beulah. (Beam- 
ing) Great news, Julie— 


BEULAH: Great news indeed. You’re a 
big girl now— 


MOULSWORTH: (With terrible patience) 
Let me handle this, Beulah. Julie— 


JULIET: Yes? 
MOULSWORTH: Freddie! 
JULIET: What about him? 


MOULSWORTH: He’s flying in on the 
midday clipper! 


syuuieT: (Pale) Oh, no... 
(She sways forward) 


MOULSWORTH: What’s the matter with 
her? 


BEULAH: Get some water, Hooper. She’s 
fainted . . . There, there. Mother’s 
here, Mother’s here. (BEULAH cra- 
dles y1111E7 in her arms. Sarcastic) 
You'll handle it. Beulah. You’re 
just the most tactful man I’ve ever 
met, that’s all. 


MOULSWORTH: (Who has poured a 
glass of water) I’m forthright. 


BEULAH: Juliet’s a girl. Hoover. A girl. 
Girls don’t like forthrightness. 


MOULSWORTH: Well. what do vou ex- 
pect me to sav?—“A little bird told 
me that you-know-who is flying in 
today?” 

BEULAH: Girls thrive on a lingering 
uncertainty . . . on a tremulous 
half-doubt . . . I know. I was a girl 
myself. 


MOULSWORTH: First things first. How 
is she? 

BEULAH: Coming ’round, oh, so slowly. 
She’s sensitive. 


MOULSWORTH: We’re all sensitive. 
(Beaming) How’s my honey? 


(Softly) Dad... 

MOULSWORTH: Yeah, here I am, right 
here. 

JULIET: I’ve got to tell vou . . 
not in love with Freddie. 


MOULSWORTH: Not in—? Now, wait a 
minute. 


JULIET: 


. 1 am 


BEULAH: She must have calm, Hooper. 
MOULSWORTH: So must I have calm. 
BEULAH: Up to bed, my only sweet one. 


yuuret (Rising) I’m going . . . but first 
I’ve got to tell you . . . I’m in love 
with Igor. 


BEULAH: (A girl again) There’s some- 
one else. . .. What’s he like? 


yuuietT: Dad saw him. 


MOULSWORTH: Beulah, this is far too 


serious to accept as a matter of 
course. Remember, Freddie’s fly- 
ing out here at his own expense. 
Who is this other guy? 


JULIET: Igor Vadimovitch Romanoff, 
the son of their Ambassador. 


MOULSWORTH: (A great shout) What! 


JULIET: (Quiet) I'll go lie down now. 
(She goes out. Long pause) 


BEULAH: Maybe we didn’t treat her 
right when she was a baby .. . 


MOULSWORTH: (With suppressed 
majesty) Beulah, there comes a 
time in the life of every parent 
when— 


BEULAH: (Suddenly violent) Oh, 
Hooper, this isn’t a board meeting! 


MOULSWORTH: (Shouting back) She 
must know what she’s doing to me 
. .. her father! Why, if this ever 
gets out! Board meeting! You can 
sit there and tell me— 


BEULAH: I never was sold on Freddie 
being right for her. (JULIET enters 
the bedroom upstairs and sprawls 
across the bed) 


MOULSWORTH: That is neither here 
nor there. Freddie’s father rowed 
in my boat at Princeton, but I am 
deliberately forgetting all that—all 
my personal loyalties. The fact is 
that our only daughter has fallen 
for a Commie — a Communist, 
Beulah—and when I say Commun- 
ist, Beulah, I don’t just mean a guy 
who sent a food package to the 
wrong side of Spain, Beulah — I 
mean the son of a high-ranking 
Soviet executive! 


BEULAH: Why must you always show 
everything up in its worst possible 
light! 

MOULSWORTH: Don’t talk so loud, Beu- 
lah . . . the walls in this city are not 
exactly soundproof. 


BEULAH: Why did we have to come to 
this God-forsaken country in the 
first place! Our Embassy practi- 
cally next door to the Reds ... 
we’re just asking for trouble. 


MOULSWORTH: I knew you'd say some- 
thing along those lines. It’s like 
when I catch a cold . . . your first 
reaction is not how will I get rid 
of it, but where did I catch it. 


BEULAH: Don’t tell me you've got a 
cold? 


MOULSWORTH: No, I do not have a 
cold! 


BEULAH: I wonder where you caught it. 

MOULSWORTH: I . . . Oh, the hell with 
it! 

BEULAH: You're not going to solve any 
problem by swearing. The fact is 
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that if you’d been a little more 
generous in your contributions to 
the party funds, you might have 
got Dublin, or Amsterdam, or 
Paris .. . (Enraptured at the idea) 
Paris! 

MOULSWORTH: Beulah, first of all, 
Paris would have been prohibitive. 
Secondly, the administrative capi- 
tal of the Netherlands is The 
Hague and not Amsterdam. And 
finally, your allusion to party 
funds is in thoroughly bad taste, 
and ill informed. To be Ambas- 
sador in this, the only noncom- 
mitted country in Europe, is a 
challenge and an honor. We're in 
the front line here, Beulah, and the 
eyes of Washingon are upon us. 


BEULAH: Well, d’you think it’s quite 
fair to take your wife and daughter 
into the front line with you? I got 
a letter from my sister two years 
late. The envelope was marked, 
“Country Unknown.” 


MOULSWORTH: Kindly stick to the 
point. 
BEULAH: I am sticking to the point! 


Very much to the point! She's 
moving to Seattle. 


MOULSWORTH: Beulah, you stick to 
more points simultaneously than 
any person I have ever known. 
Must I remind you that our daugh- 
ter is in love— 


BEULAH: Yes, I’ve been thinking about 
that. 


MOULSWORTH: When? 
BEULAH: While I was talking to you. 


MOULSWORTH: (With heavy sarcasm) 
And what conclusion did you 
reach? 


BEULAH: (Rises) Well, it may just be 
a juvenile infatuation. It may all 
be over by tomorrow. 


MOULSWORTH: That's right .. . it may 
.. why didn’t we think of that? 


BEULAH: And then of course it may be 
the real thing—love. 
(She sighs) 


MOULSWORTH: I don’t want that word 
mentioned again! Now come, my 
dear—let us, you and I, go to her, 
calmly and with a modicum of dig- 
nity. After all, we are her parents, 
and the scriptures declare in no 
uncertain terms that we command 
her honor and her obedience. Only 
one thing I want you to promise 
me. 


BEULAH: And what is that? 


MOULSWORTH: That you keep your 
mouth shut and let me do the talk- 
ing! 

(Turns her toward the door as 
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the lights dim out rapidly. JULIET 
has assumed an attitude of tragic 
resignation as she lies on her 
bed. The American Embassy re- 
volves away. The Russian Em- 
bassy revolves to reveal the in- 
terior. A lounge decorated in the 
most opulent Soviet Victorian 
manner. Upstairs is 1GOR’S room, 
very maritime in character. At 
the moment IGOR stands stiffly at 
attention, in the lounge, while 
the SPY occupies a corner of the 
table, a few sheets of paper be- 
fore him. The rest of the table is 
set for breakfast) 


spy: And? 
1cor: And? More I can’t remember. 


spy: A confession of only eight pages? 
It appears as though you were still 
attempting to conceal something. 
(Pause) Comrade Kotkov’s recent 
confession ran to two hundred and 
fourteen typewritten pages, and 
was written in a clear, concise, 
functional style. At the end, the 
reader had a vivid impression of 
the author’s inner rottenness. .. . 
You have nothing to add? (He 
sighs) Very well, let me help you. 
Some comrades can do nothing for 
themselves. Page eight, line twen- 
ty-three. You claim that love 
guided your deviation. Explain 
yourself. 


1coR: If my thoughts are simplified 
even further to suit your intellect, 
I shall soon be reciting the alpha- 
bet. 


spy: (Deeply suspicious) Which al- 
phabet—ours or theirs? 


IGOR: (Exasperated) Oh, my God! 

spy: What was that name you men- 
tioned? 

1GOR: When? 

spy: God, did I hear? 

IGOR: Why not? 

spy: Are you a believer? 


1GoR: I have a perfect right to believe if 
I wish. 


spy: I did not ask you whether you 
had a right to believe. I asked you 
whether you do believe. 


1coR: I don’t see the difference 


spy: All the difference in the world. In 
the old days it was criminal to be- 
lieve. With the advent of Soviet 
democracy, we are now given the 
choice of belief, or disbelief, but 
naturally we are put on our honor 
to make the right choice. Other- 
wise, democracy would have no 
meaning. 


1GoR: Oh, the devil take you! (The spy 
immediately crosses himself) 


What are you doing? 


spy: (Pleasantly, in spite of his ner- 
vousness) Belief in the devil has 
never been forbidden by any re- 


gime. 


(His Excellency VADIM ROMAN- 
OFF and EVDOKIA ROMANOFF 
enter) 


EVDOKIA: Good morning. 
ROMANOFF: Good morning. 


IGOR: } 
spy: { 


ROMANOFF: What is there for breakfast? 
EVDOKIA: Caviar. 


Good morning. 


ROMANOFF: Caviar. Is there no end to 
this monotony? (Hastily, as the 
spy turns sharply to him) I say 
this with all deference to our splen- 
did sturgeon fisheries. 


spy: One moment, Another subject has 
priority. Your Excellency, I must 
denounce your son. 

ROMANOFF: Again? 


EVDOKIA: Just a minute. Women have 
equality. I demand to speak first. 

spy: The fact that women have equal- 
ity gives them no special privileges, 
as they have in the West. You can- 
not expect to enjoy both equality 
and the bourgeois myth of “ladies 
first.” 

EVDOKIA: I am the wife of an ambassa- 
dor. I have the right to speak first. 

spy: Only outside the Embassy. With- 
in these walls the fact that I am 
your chauffeur is forgotten, and I 
revert to being a high-ranking offi- 
cer of the police. 

ROMANOFF: Let him speak, Evdokia. It 
is more prudent. Let him denounce 
Igor before you denounce me. 

EVDOKIA: How did you know I was 
going to denounce you? 


ROMANOFF: No breakfast is complete 
without it. 


spy: And now, Your Excel— 

IGOR: No! Let me denounce myself! 
ROMANOFF: (Warmly) That’s my son. 
IGOR: I am in love! 


EVDOKIA: (Scandalized) A fine time 
you choose, I must say, with Junior 
Captain Marfa Vassilevna Zloto- 
chienko arriving today. 


IGOR: With who arriving? 
EVDOKIA: Your betrothed. 
IGOR: My betrothed? 


EVDOKIA: The heroic commander of the 
sloop Dostoieusky. 


1cor: But I’ve never even heard of her. 


ROMANOFF: We intended to introduce 
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you before the marriage. 
1GOoR: I should hope so. 


ROMANOFF: Don’t be ridiculous. I met 
your mother for the first time at 
our wedding. There was no time 
for surprise. 


IGOR: I refuse to marry this female! 


EVDOKIA: You will do as you're told! 
We have noted with considerable 
regret that you are prone to un- 
stable and introspective behavior, 
and that at times you are as self- 
pitying as a Fascist. 

(IGOR groans) 


ROMANOFF: Evdokia, you are going too 
far! 

EVDOKIA: Yes, and I know where he 
gets it from. Talking in your sleep 
about imperial occasions in St. 
Petersburg. (The spy takes out his 
notebook and pencil) St. Peters- 
burg, if you please, not even Petro- 
grad. 


spy: Most interesting. 


ROMANOFF: (A pathetic figure) I don’t 
believe you. 


EVDOKIA: You even sang a snatch of 
the imperial Anthem, and lay to 
attention in bed. 


ROMANOFF: (Roused) And what about 
you? Yesterday, when I took you 
shopping, you lingered a full quar- 
ter of an hour outside a shop dis- 
playing French hats! 


spy: Oh—ho! 


EVDOKIA: (Uncertain) I did it to pour 
my scorn on them. 


ROMANOFF: Yes, but while your mouth 
was muttering malice, your eye 
was roving avariciously over those 
odious shreds of tinsel. Deny it if 
you can—you were dying to try 
them on! 


EVDOKIA: (After a terrible pause—a 
hunted woman) Have I not suf- 
fered enough without this? I was 
strong when I defied the Cossacks 
and carried vital messages under 
an arcade of whips to the Red 
sailors of the Baltic Fleet. I was 
strong when I distributed potato 
soup to our troops through three 
days and three nights without 
sleep. I have survived revolution, 
war, pestilence and famine. Have 
I now surendered my dignity—to 
a hat? 

spy: (Sly) Well—have you? 


EVDOKIA: (Emotionally) Yes, I have. I 
have! I admit it! I—I confess. It is 
a tiny confession made up of three 
black feathers, with a coronet of 
cheeky silver lace. (Defiant) I love 
that hat! Last week they removed 
it from the window. I thought they 
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had sold it. Yesterday, I passed the 
shop—and there it was again! My 
life suddenly held a new meaning 
for me. I kissed my husband in the 
street. 


ROMANOFF: Evdokia! (He kisses her 
on the forehead with emotion) 
That is how you gave yourself 
away. 


spy: A most interesting revelation. 


ROMANOFF: You underestimate us my 
friend. Do you think that we are 
the only fallible beings here? What 
about this, which I discovered 
among your personal belongings? 

(He produces an American ma- 
gazine from his pocket) 


spy: (Trembling) You have been 
through my suitcase? 


ROMANOFF: You go through my desk 
every evening. I only returned the 
compliment. And what do I find? 
Decadent American magazines! 
Stories of drug addiction in Cin- 
cinnati. The adventures of lascivi- 
ous space men! And as if that were 
not sufficient—postcards of an in- 
disputably suggestive nature, de- 
picting the ruins of Pompeii in a 
most unscholarly light. Explain 
yourself, comrade. 


: (Self-importantly) I collected this 
material to furnish the party with 
proof of Western decadence. 


ROMANOFF: The decadence of the West 
is well enough known by the party 
not to need proof. Can you deny 
that these items constitute part of 
a vast and well-documented pri- 
vate collection? 


spy: I have sent a report— 
ROMANOFF: (Ferocious) Confess! 


spy: (With a cry) Ah, that terrible 
word! (He sinks slowly to his 
knees) I confess . . . but you cannot 
know the loneliness of a spy’s life 
... everyone is frightened of me .. . 
men never even talk to me unless 
they need another hand at cards 
. while women tolerate me only 

if they want me to overlook some 
indiscretion. (He weeps) I used to 
look through keyholes for the 
party—but now I do it for myself. 


ROMANOFF: (Embarrassed) Come, 
come, not before breakfast. Here’s 
my handkerchief. 


spy: A handkerchief! When I could 
flood the Volga with my tears. 


ROMANOFF: (With some pride) There 
is no doubt about it. No nation can 
confess as magnificently or as com- 
pletely as we. 


spy: Ah, the relief... the relief! 


ROMANOFF: Now, now, you are a most 


distinguished secret agent. We will 
forget your little lapse. 


spy: No, no! Never forget it! Ah, my 
soul! How good it is to suffer so 
remorselessly. 


ROMANOFF: (With some impatience) 
What kind of architecture is this? 
One brick is displaced, and the en- 
tire edifice collapses. 


1GoR: You have more experience than 
we have, Father. You are older. I 
fall in love. The chauffeur gives in 
to his loneliness. Mother sur- 
renders herself to a hat— 


EVDOKIA: (Burying her head in her 
hands) Yes, my hat! What a dis- 
grace. 

IGOR: But you, Father, you only let 
yourself go at night, when you 
dream of Leningrad. 


ROMANOFF: Leningrad? St. Petersburg. 
That is an historical fact, and not 
subversion. (Dreamily) I remem- 
ber the city in nineteen thirteen. 
The light streaming through the 
windows of the Winter Palace into 
the snow. 


IGOR: (Romantic) You were outside, in 
the cold with the peasants. 


ROMANOFF: I was inside, in the warmth 
with the court—planning the revo- 
lution. I was the party’s inside 
man. My duties were to dance with 
the wives of army commanders and 
surreptitiously find out the dispo- 
sition of their husbands’ units. It 
was delicious . . . 


1GOR: Then surely, Father, with your 
experience, you can understand 
me when I tell you that I am in 
love—desperately, whole-hearted- 
ly in love. 


spy: I understand you, brother. 

EVDOKIA: Who is she? Some penniless 
local girl? 

IGOR: Does it matter? 

ROMANOFF: We—your mother and I— 


wish you to marry well, my son, 
high up in the hierarchy. 


IGOR: But that is snobbism! 


EVDOKIA: Don’t be ridiculous. Snob- 
bism was abolished in nineteen 
seventeen. 


1GOR: I am in love with the daughter of 
an ambassador. 

EVDOKIA: (Rises, enraptured) Ambas- 
sador? 


ROMANOFF: 
sador? 


1cor: The Ambassador of the United 
States of America. 
(A terrible pause) 


(Pleased) Which Ambas- 


ROMANOFF: (His voice breaking with 
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emotion) Are you aware of the 
words you have just uttered? 
1aor: (Standing stiffly at attention) 


Yes, Father. Otherwise I could not 
have uttered them. 


ROMANOFF: (Suddenly losing all con- 
trol, screams) Swine! (Pause) Sa- 
boteur! (Pause) Interventionist! 
(Pause) Anarchist! (Pause) 
Trotskyist! (Pause—with a sob) 
My son! 

spy: (Jn ecstasy) This surpasses all 
other confessions! 


ROMANOFF: (With ill-concealed pride 
in his son) You will go up to your 
room. ; 


1corR: Yes, Father. 
ROMANOFF: Why do you smile? 


1GoR: I will not be alone. 


(He goes) 
ROMANOFF: (To spy) You! 
spy: Me? 


ROMANOFF: Breakfast is set for three. 
You will join us. 


EVDOKIA: A spy at the dining table? 


ROMANOFF: Evdokia, we have lost our 
son. 


(IGOR enters upstairs, closes the 
door and throws himself on the 
bed) 


EVDOKIA: Oh, Vadim! 


ROMANOFF: (Calm as ice) Caviar, you 
said? Let us enjoy it... 


(They all sit slowly, in unison, 
and begin to eat, struggling with 
their emotions. The interior of 
the Russian Embassy revolves 
off as the lights fade. As the 
lights come up on the square, 
two people enter, one a huge and 
cheerful American, the other a 
pretty but grim Russian girl. 
They have evidently been travel- 
ing) 


RUSSIAN GIRL: Thank you for allowing 
me to share your taxi. 


AMERICAN: That’s O.K. Anything else 
I can do for you? 


RUSSIAN GIRL: (Cold) No. 


(The two soldiers enter, still 
dressed as vendors) 


FIRST SOLDIER: Peanuts, tra- 
ditional salted marzi- 
pan, raffia table-run- 
ners. English collar 
studs, back numbers of 
True Detective maga- 
zine? 


Together 


SECOND SOLDIER: Keepsakes. 
bangles, prehistoric 
coins, religious post- 
cards. 
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RUSSIAN GIRL: Have you any sociolog- 
ical novels? 

FIRST SOLDIER: Yes. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
—in English. 

RUSSIAN GIRL: 
translated! 


AMERICAN: You have no flowers? 
SECOND SOLDIER: No. 


AMERICAN: (Gay) Weil, that’s it. No 
flowers. (He takes out a piece of 
money) Give me something for 
that. Anything. Bangles? That’s 
fine. Hey, do I get any change? 
O.K. I know the answer to that 
one. Americans. No change. 


I didn’t know it was 


RUSSIAN GIRL: You are not thrifty. 
AMERICAN: I’m in love. 


RUSSIAN GIRL: All the more reason for 
thrift. 


AMERICAN: See you, beautiful! 
RUSSIAN GIRL: Good-bye, sir. 


(They go to their respective em- 
bassies, and enter. The GENERAL 
has watched their last exchange 
from an archway, and he now 
comes swiftly forward) 


GENERAL: Who are they? 
FIRST SOLDIER: Search me. 
SECOND SOLDIER: The plot thickens. 


(The figure of Death the Reaper 
wobbles out accompanied by the 
grind of machinery and the 
striking of the bell) 


FIRST SOLDIER: It’s Death! 


GENERAL: Death again? (He pulls out 
his watch and looks at it. The sol- 
diers look at their wrist watches) 


Death at a quarter to nine? 
FIRST SOLDIER: . . . Eight thirty-three. 
SECOND SOLDIER: . . . Nine fourteen. 


GENERAL: It’s the first time I’ve ever 
known Death to make a mistake. 


JULIET: (Off) Romanoff. 
wor: (Off) Juliet. 
GENERAL: Sh! What’s that? 
FIRST SOLDIER: I can’t hear— 
GENERAL: Listen. 

JULIET: Romanoff. 

IGOR: Juliet. 

JULIET: Romanoff. 


1GoR: Juliet. 

SECUND SOLDIER: It sounds like .. . 
Romanoff .. . 

FIRST SOLDIER: And... Juliet? 


GENERAL: Where's it coming from? 


FIRST SOLDIER: \ (Each poi.’ ztoa 


SECOND soLpieR: | 5alcony) U; >re. 


GENERAL: (Happy) Balconies? 
Then there’s hope .. . 


JULIET: Romanoff. 
1GoR: Juliet. 


JULIET: Romanoff. 





IGOR: Juliet. 
(The soldiers and the GENERAL 
look from one balcony to the 
other as though watching a ten- 
nis match. Their initial elation 
dissolves into a bleak despond- 
ency as the yearning in the 
voices begins to underline the 
sadness of the situation) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


Noon to Afternoon. 


It is later in the day. The light is 
no longer the pale silver of early 
morning, but has a deep orange glow 
which makes the sky intensely biue 
and the walls the color of peaches. 

The lower sections of both houses 
are empty, but the young lovers are 
still incarcerated in their respective 
rooms. They are both in positions of 
romantic dejection. 

The two soldiers lie lazily in the 
street. It is siesta time. One is asleep, 
the other is strumming languidly on 
a guitar. Their trays of merchandise 
are close by them. 

JULIET is the first to come slowly to 
life. 

JULIET: Oh, why must the mind hover, 
a blind bee, over dead flowers? 
And yet, maybe I like my flowers 
dead maybe I’m not the 
happy, open-minded daughter 
parents dream about .. . not the 
normal, healthy modern girl who 
makes a sane selection of a mate 
after mature consideration— in a 
night club. . . . Do I betray my 
age group by thinking? Am I old- 
fashioned . . . and just meant for 
tragedy? (With profound self-pity, 
and a sudden interest) . . . Oh, 
perhaps. Tragedy. (She looks at 
a photo of FREDDIE) To look at a 
man... to visualize children with 
his eyes—and my nose. . . . Oh, 
Freddie, if only I hated you .. . 
but no, I like you .. . quite... 
in your silly, keen, determined 
way... .I never quite know what 
you're being determined about, 
but that look makes older men 
call You promising. Freddie, you’re 
a skyscraper of a guy. You'll hold 
our babies in all the right posi- 
tions. . . . You'll teach them to 
play baseball before they can walk, 
and to count before they can read. 

. . Only Freddie . . . I won't 
be those babies’ mother . . . why? 
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Because I like you, dear . . . and 
because I don’t love you. (She 
discards the photo, and takes up 
an empty frame) Igor, I love you 

. . but I don’t really like you 
much ... maybe the two don’t go 
together . . . when I was small, I 
always swore I’d marry a man 
with blue eyes . . . your eyes are 
brown .. . brown like—like damp 
patches on the wall . . . and yet, 
when I look into them, I lose my 
way ... I forget my discretion, 
my education—my table manners 
... (Holds the empty frame close 
to her face and shuts her eyes) 
Oh. Igor, the way the warmth 
creeps into those eyes against your 
better judgment. 


(Lost in her reverie, she cries 
quietly. In his room, IGOR stirs 
and leaps to his feet with roman- 
tic violence) 





cor: Theory is a corset. I can no 
longer breathe. Was Karl Marx 
ever in love? Are there frontiers 
which even the greatest of teach- 
ers have never crossed? Would 
the barricades have attracted so 
many martyrs if love had been as 
easy to find as death? I wonder. 
. For the first time in my life, 

I feel a coward. I love the sea, 
but I love a woman more. A 
woman? If I could take her home 
—if it were possible—they would 
criticize her frivolous and untheo- 
retical mind. How I hate it myself 
at times. They would even criti- 
cize her looks—that vapidly ro- 
mantic expression — those great 
gray eyes which ask endless ques- 
tions, and which make me smile 
as I think of them—that concern 
with dress, with personal appear- 
ance— so unfeminine . . . and 
yet . . . as one who has been 
nurtured on the truth, the accur- 
ate, didactic truth, I must shout 
for the good of my Slavonic soul, 
I am in love! If I have to die 
for it, if I have to kiss the soil 
with frozen lips, I shall have 
known this exultation. . . . And 
Juliet, the silences! . . . Stretch- 
ing so intimately into infinity, 
silences which seem to wander 
among stars and among stray 
thoughts. Oh, Juliet . . . the 
tender gravity of our silences! (He 
turns his head away violently) Oh, 
how undignified to feel the hot 
tears rolling down where rain and 
sleet have hammered so ineffect- 
ually! Remember, in your lucid 
moments, Igor Vadimovitch Ro- 
manoff, that you are second-in- 
command of a warship. ... (He 
stands stiffly at attention — his 
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GENERAL: | need some cuff links . . 
SECOND SOLDIER: Real imitation sapphire? 





. I've lost mine at cards. 


(Phil Leeds, Peter Ustinov, Jack Gilford; New York production). 





back to the audience—then bows 
his head and says brokenly) There 
are no lucid moments left . . 
you are a man in love... . (He 
sits heavily) 


JULIET: (With sudden anger) Oh, 
drink: your vodka with your bud- 
dies. What do you care if I’m on 
the verge of suicide? You probab- 
ly chalk up the number of your 
conquests on the hull of your ice- 
breaker! I can see you now, jok- 
ing with your awful poppa about 
how you insinuated your way into 
a reactionary’s heart. I hate you! 
(She puts the frame down, and 
picks up FREDDIE’S photo) Poor 
Freddie . . . I said such heartless 
things about you. ... (She studies 
the picture with compassion and 
tenderness) Oh, Freddie, you're 
dreadful . . . (She drops the photo 
again) Forgive me. . . Igor, Fred- 
die . . . both of you .. . I'm not 
myself .. . (She relapses) 


Gor: (Rising angrily) And yet I 
doubt whether you have the cap- 
acity to suffer as I can suffer . . . 
you come from a new and super- 
ficial race . . . we have suffered 
from time immemorial, and when 
necessary, we fall into the bitter 
practice gracefully and unnotice- 
ably. . . . No doubt you are seek- 
ing consolation with your father, 
who is successfully cheering you 
up by recounting his exploits on 


the Stock Exchange . . . it is your 
education I must blame, not you. 
. .. I know my duty .. . I will 
suffer for us both. .. . 
(He sits and suffers) 

JULIET: (A murmer) Oh, Igor ... 
Igor . . . Igor. 

IGOR: (A murmer) Juliet . 
.. . duliet. 


. . Juliet 


(The lights fade as the interiors 
of both embassies revolve off. 
The lights come up on the 
square. The GENERAL enters in 
his shirt sleeves, perspiring 
freely. He dabs his forehead 
with a handkerchief. The sold- 
iers rise lazily) 

GENERAL: (Looking at JULIET’S bal- 

cony) What’s new? 


FIRST SOLDIER: It’s the hottest day since 
sixteen forty-one. 


GENERAL: Oh!? 


FIRST SOLDIER: A hundred forty in the 
shade and ninety-five in the sun. 


GENERAL: That’s impossible. 


FIRST SOLDIER: That’s what it says at 
the Observatory. 


GENERAL: Oh, does it? It must be right, 
in that case. I need some cuff 
links . . . I’ve lost mine at cards. 


SECOND SOLDIER: Real imitation sapph- 
ire? 


GENERAL: A little ostentatious—(He 
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points to a pair of cuff links) I'll 
take these. 


SECOND SOLDIER: There’s no guarantee 

with those. 
GENERAL: I'll take them all the same. 
(The SECOND SOLDIER hands the 


cuff links to the GENERAL, who 
puts them in his pocket) 


SECOND SOLDIER: That's four hundred, 
General. 


GENERAL: Put them on my account. 


SECOND SOLDIER: But when will you 
pay me? 


GENERAL: You may be a corporal soon. 
Well done! 


FIRST SOLDIER: (Indicating the balcon- 
ies) General, what are we going 
to do about them? 


GENERAL: Oh, don’t ask me. I don’t 
know yet. There’s so little time for 
thought in this silly world of di- 
plomacy. Last night during the 
celebration I was talking to the 
American Ambassador. He wanted 
to talk about something, but I 
succeeded in talking about noth- 
ing. Unfortunately, the British 
Ambassador saw us. I’ve got to 
see him in a minute in order to 
inform him that we were talking 
about nothing. He won't believe 
me. Within five minutes the West 
German Ambassador will have 
heard that I have seen the British 
Ambassador, and he'll ask me 
what I've been talking about. I'll 
tell him . . . nothing. He won't 
believe me. Within the hour I will 
have slid all the way down the 
diplomatic list and will be trying 
to convince the Consul General of 
the Yemen ... that there are no 
secrets I share with the Consul 
General of Viet Minh . . . and he 
won't believe me either. And then 
it begins all over again tomorrow. 
(He looks up at both balconies) 
Sometimes I wish I could just fall 
in love. Then, at least, you know 
who your opponent is! 

(He begins to go) 


SECOND SOLDIER: Where are you going, 
General? 


GENERAL: I’m going to dress again. In 
this sad life you always have to 
dress up to do the things that you 


enjoy least . . . and vice versa. 
(The GENERAL laughs until he 
suddenly realizes the implica- 
tions of his remark, and he goes 
off, chiding himself for his faux 
pas. The lights fade on the 
square. The American Embassy 
revolves into position. HOOPER, 
BEULAH and FREDDIE are seated 
in the drawing room. Things 


have not been going well) 


FREDDIE: Well, when’s the next plane 
back? 

MOULSWORTH: You seem to take the 
whole ghastly situation very light- 
ly, if you don’t mind my saying 
so. 

FREDDIE: I take it easy sir. Hell, a girl 
can change her mind about a guy. 


I've changed my mind about a 
good number of girls. 


BEULAH: Qh, it’s all too dreadful .. . 
and to think that Freddie has 
flown — how many miles is it, 


Freddie? 
FREDDIE: Four thousand. 
BEULAH: Four thousand miles! 


MOULSWORTH: That figure is begin- 
ning to annoy me, Beulah. We've 
had it several times already. 
You've even consulted an atlas. 


FREDDIE: I made it four thousand, two 
hundred and seventeen, counting 
the trips to the airport. But what 
the hell? I like flying! 


MOULSWORTH: Exactly! He likes fly- 
ing, Beulah. . . . Now! I knew your 
father, son. 


FREDDIE: I know you did, sir. And he 
knew you. 


MOULSWORTH: That’s right, he did. 
And what's more, I liked him. 


FREDDIE: Well, I never talked about it 
with him, sir, but I’m pretty cer- 
tain he liked you. 


MOULSWORTH: (A little irritated, to 
say the least) I talked to him 
about it. He did like me. He was 
a fine, upstanding man, the best 
Number Three ever to row for 
Princeton, and a credit to the 
Navy. Do you know what he 
would have done under these cir- 
cumstances? He’d have gone up 
those stairs and he’d have shouted 
his way into the girl’s heart! 


FREDDIE: I beg to differ with you, sir. 
Dad was a gentleman. He’d never 


have raised his voice against a 
lady. 


BEULAH: (In triumph) There! 


MOULSWORTH: (To his wife) What are 
you so happy about? Just stabbing 
me in the back all the way down 
the line. 


FREDDIE: Dad would have gone right 
out there and clobbered that Rus- 
sian. 


BEULAH: How romantic! 


FREDDIE: Yes, ma’am, he was of the 
“let-the-best-man-win” school. But 
then, he always won. He weighed 


*most three hundred pounds. 


BEULAH: Maybe that’s the solution. 
Women just adore brave men. 
Look at the bullfighters. 


MOULSWORTH: What the hell have bull- 
fighters got to do with it? D’you 
think I want an international sit- 
uation on my hands? 


FREDDIE: No, and anyhow I’m not a 
scrapper. I'm a believer in nego- 
tiation. I studied law—for half a 
year. 


MOULSWORTH: Good Lord, man. The 
days of negotiation for a wife are 
over. Nowadays marriage like 
everything else is strictly business, 
and business is pressure. Now go 

* up there, son, and fight for your 
wife. 


FREDDIE: (He starts to answer MOULS- 
WORTH, then decides to appeal to 
BEULAH) Mrs. Moulsworth. 


BEULAH: Yes, dear? 


MOULSWORTH: Oh, for God’s sake! 


FREDDIE: I’m deeply attached to your 
daughter, but I think it only fair 
to tell you that when I asked her 
to marry me she never said more 
in reply than that she’d think it 
over. 


MOULSWORTH: In business that’s tan- 
tamount to an acceptance. She 
may argue the terms of the con- 
tract, but she’s initialed the rough 
draft. Now, go up there and clinch 
the deal! 


BEULAH: Oh, Hooper, do stop seeing 
everything in terms of business. 
When he proposed to me, he 
slapped me on the back and said, 
“Beulah, how about going into 
partnership?” Then when Juliet 
was born I woke up to find him 
standing at the foot of the bed 
with some flowers. The first words 
I heard him utter as I came out 
of the haze and the agony were, 
“Well, first one off the production 
line.” 


MOULSWORTH: I got you, didn’t I? 
That just proves my point. 


FREDDIE: (Good naturedly) I hate to 
say this to you, sir, but it’s my 
marriage, not yours. 


MOULSWORTH: Freddie, I’m talking to 
you, as one American to another. 
Julie’s a girl we both love and 
cherish. She’s in love with a Com- 
munist. If this thing goes through, 
it may mean that she could be 
guilty of attempting to overthrow 
the government of the United 
States by force. 


FREDDIE: Oh, that’s ridiculous. 
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MOULSWORTH: It may sound ridicul- 
ous to you and to me, but it won’t 
sound ridiculous before a Senate 
Investigating Committee. 


FREDDIE: Well, what d’you want me to 
do, sir? Talk to her? Or marry 
her? 

MOULSWORTH: Well, I. . . (After a 
short pause) Whatever you think 
best, son. You’re right. I was kind 
of hasty and .. . well, I’m a little 
sore about what has happened .. . 


It all seemed so great before 
breakfast . . . 


FREDDIE: (With a grave, deep sigh) 
Well, I guess that’s . . . life. 


MOULSWORTH: (With a_ reciprocal 
smile) Never said a truer word, 
son. That’s what it is. Life .. . 
the great unpredictable. 


FREDDIE: Just when you hit a home 


run, why you have to go and 
break your ankle. 


MOULSWORTH: Precisely right. 


FREDDIE: Well, I'll go up there. Talk 
to her. 


MOULSWORTH: (Extending his hand, 
moved) Good boy! 


BEULAH: (Who has been lost in a pro- 
found reverie) One small ques- 
tion, Freddie. If she changes her 
mind and wants to have you, what 
will you do? 


FREDDIE: Oh, I'll marry her. I believe 
in marriage, Mrs. Moulsworth. 


BEULAH: And do you believe in love? 


FREDDIE: (As though it were unim- 
portant) Sure, sure. 


BEULAH: Then go up there, and our 
blessings go with you. Oh, and, 
Freddie, be gentle. 


MOULSWORTH: Yeah, be gentle, but 
don’t forget to be real tough. 
(FREDDIE exits) What a gutless 
generation. If it wasn’t for the 
fact that I’m a diplomat, I'd rath- 
er have shot my mouth off. His 
girl going to marry a Red, and he 
talks about negotiation! 


BEULAH: He’s very sensitive. 


MOULSWORTH: You always say that. 
A little mousy guy I can under- 
stand being sensitive, but a guy 
his size just hasn’t the right. 

(FREDDIE can be heard knocking 
at the upstairs door) 

BEULAH: Sh! 

(They both look at the ceiling. 
JULIET stirs) 
FREDDIE: (Off) Julie . . 

Freddie. 


JULIET: Go away, Freddie . . . I’m not 


. its me... 
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in a state to see anybody. 


FREDDIE: I only wanted to say good- 
bye, kid . . . I’ve come four thou- 
sand miles to say it. 


JULIET: D’you mean that? 
FREDDIE: Sure. I understand. 
JULIET: Are you alone? 
FREDDIE: I swear it. 


JULIET: I'll let you in for a moment, 
Freddie, if you promise not to 
look at me. 


FREDDIE: That’s a tough assignment 
but ... I promise. (JULIET unlocks 
the door. FREDDIE enters) Julie! 


JULIET: (Her back to him) You prom- 
ised! 


FREDDIE: Sure. Well, I guess I—Well, 
there’s really not much to say. 


JULIET: How’s business? 


FREDDIE: How the hell do I know? 
Dad bought up all his competitors 
before he died. There’s nothing 
left for me to do. 


JULIET: You mean you’ve gone sour 
on refrigerators? 


FREDDIE: I guess I’m just . . . mature. 
(He sees his photograph on the 
bed, picks it up) Hey, where'd 
you get this awful photograph? 

JULIET: I don’t know .. . I had it. 


FREDDIE: No wonder you fell out of 
love. 


JULIET: (Pained and weary) Is Dad 
very upset? 

FREDDIE: Yeah .. . I guess he is... . 
(Without much enthusiasm) He’s 
a great guy. 


JULIET: (Dully) The greatest. .. . 
What can I do? 


FREDDIE: (He smiles) I know what I'd 
do, but then I’m not you, and I 
don’t think any advice of mine 
would be much value to you. 


sJuLieT: (To him for the first time, 
with a kind of interest) Freddie, 
you've changed. 


FREDDIE: (With charm) Have I? (Not 
looking at her) Hey, Julie, what's 
it like being in love? Really in 
love? 


JULIET: Hell. 
FREDDIE: Is that so? Gee, I’m sorry. 
JULIET: What are you going to do now? 


FREDDIE: Oh, I don’t know. Marry. 
Settle down. 


JULIET: Anyone in mind? 


FREDDIE: (Smiling) Never less than 
six. Put it down to my business 
training. 


JULIET: (Turns around) I envy all six. 
(She puts her head on his 
shoulder, her arm through his) 

FREDDIE: That’s sweet of you. 
(Pause. During this pause—) 


BEULAH: They’re talking. I can hear 
their voices. 


MOULSWORTH: That’s not talk, that’s 
mumbling. He’ll never get to first 
base that way. 


FREDDIE: (Uncomfortable) D’you want 
me to go? 


JULIET: Not particularly. 


FREDDIE: I think maybe I ought to 
anyway. 
JULIET: Aren’t you going to tell me 


I’m crazy and unpatriotic to fall 
for a Commie? 


FREDDIE: No, I’m not going to tell you 


that. You’re the only person can 
convince yourself of that. 


JULIET: God knows I've tried, Freddie. 
FREDDIE: Yeah, I think you have. 


JULIET: These barriers ought not to 
exist. 


FREDDIE: Sure, there ought to be no 
more wars, no race discrimination, 
no bombs—everyone in his right 
mind thinks that, and yet somehow 
when we all get together we find 
all those things are still there, 
and just a bit worse than before. 


JULIET: (With a trace of humor) 
You're not very helpful. 


FREDDIE: I know it. 


JULIET: I don’t know what’s happened 
to you, Freddie. You've started to 
think. 


FREDDIE: Sure . . 
made it. 


. it was tough, but I 


JULIET: And you're a bit of a pessi- 
mist. 


FREDDIE: (With a vast smile) What! 
Me, a pessimist? Not while there’s 
baseball. Doesn’t matter where I 
am, Paris, France, or this place, 
I have the scores phoned to me 
every day. 


JULIET: 
boy. 


FREDDIE: Yeah. One thing about base- 
ball. It never lets you down. 


(Affectionately) There’s my 


JULIET: I’m sorry, dear. 
FREDDIE: (Lightly) That’s O.K. 


JULIET: (After a pause) D’you want 
to kiss me? 


FREDDIE: No. I know when I’m licked. 
JULIET: (Very upset) Freddie! 


FREDDIE: Aw, it wouldn’t have worked, 
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kid. You feel too strongly for me, 
know what I mean? I could never 
get as upset as you do, and that'd 
only upset me. Oh, I don’t talk 
good, but there’d be days with my 
great corny smile and the way I 
talk, it'd only irritate you. What 
I really need is a girl who doesn’t 
want much out of life but what 
she sees ... a girl who likes 
luxury but doesn’t show it all the 
time ... you see, I’ve got my 
problems, too. Money's a hell of 
a thing to inherit. (He starts to 
go) See you Julie. Oh! I bought 
you some bangles off a guy in 
the street. I don’t suppose you 
want them though. 


JULIET: No, I don’t . . . yes, give me 
them ... they'll remind me of 
the dearest, sweetest guy I ever 
went with. 


FREDDIE: Well, I'll see you some place 
sometime . . . maybe you'll bring 
your husband over to see us... . 
the kids can play in the pool... . 


JULIET: (Crying) Don’t, Freddie .. . 
FREDDIE: God bless you, baby. Keep 
pitching. 
(He leaves her) 


BEULAH: That was the door, Hooper. 
Listen! They’re both coming down 
the stairs. I can hear four feet. 


MOULSWORTH : 
be right. 


BEULAH: (Gentle) Well, take that 
pioneering look off your face. 
(MOULSWORTH smiles, with some 
difficulty. His smile vanishes 
much more easily as FREDDIE re- 
enters alone) 


(Rises) You'd better 


MOULSWORTH: Well? 


FREDDIE: “Well, I talked to her... 
(He lights a cigarette) 


MOULSWORTH: We are waiting to hear 
what you said. 


BEULAH: Freddie, what did she say? 
FREDDIE: I don’t think that we have 
a right to judge her. 


MOULSWORTH: 
was that? 


(Incredulous) What 


FREDDIE: You see, sir. . . Mrs. Mouls- 
worth . . . I don’t think I’ve ever 
seen anyone in love before . . . 


BEULAH: Then it’s . . . real? 


FREDDIE: Oh, sure. Talking to her is 
about as hard as talking in church. 
Everything you say, why, you get 
a feeling you're interrupting, even 
when you're not. I can’t explain 
it any better’n that. 


BUELAH: (Her handkerchief to her 
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cheek) I know what you want to 
say, Freddie. I am a woman... 
and a mother (Suddenly surprised 
by the silence of her husband) 
Hooper? 

MOULSWORTH: (Who has sat down 
heavily) All the values of human 
conduct which I have learned to 
respect lie—scattered around me. 
I just don’t recognize anybody or 
anything any more. 

FREDDIE: Once again, sir . 
that’s life. 


MOULSWORTH: (Snarling) It is nothing 
of the sort . . . it’s an earthshaking 
disaster! (Controlling himself) 
Young man, there’s no plane back 
to Miami until tomorrow morn- 
ing. You’re welcome to stay here, 
only kindly keep out of my sight! 


BEULAH: (Conciliatory) Hooper! 
MOULSWORTH: (Violent) What? 


BEULAH: (Sinking onto the sofa) 
Nothing. 


(FREDDIE suddenly emits a short 
laugh) 


. . I guess 


MOULSWORTH: (Turning sharply to 
FREDDIE) What's so funny? 


FREDDIE: That'll make eight thousand, 
four hundred and _ thirty - four 
miles of flying. 


MOULSWORTH: That’s the kind of men- 
tality that wins you quiz pro- 
grams. And yet, young man, I 
look in vain for that inherent 
sense of moral uprightness .. . 
(He grows more and more ora- 
torical) that desire to serve only 
for the sake of service, which was 
born in our hearts on a certain 
July morning —a July morning 
that began like any other morn- 
ing—in July—back in— 


FREDDIE: Seventeen seventy-six? 


MOULSWORTH: (After a withering look 
at FREDDIE for this interruption of 
his oratory) —When the torch of 
democracy was lifted from the 
mud of despondency, where it had 
lain, a dying ember, and raised on 
high, a beacon to all mankind, 
in a valley where the shadows of 
despair had begun to lengthen, as 
the sun of freedom set. 


BEULAH: Who said that—Lincoln? 


MOULSWORTH: (Spinning to face her, 
and stamping his foot) I said that! 
(The lights fade on the Ameri- 
can Embassy as the Russian 
embassy comes into view The 
Russian family is in session. 
MARFA is holding forth, and ap- 

pears to be in full control) 


MARFA: I shall be forced to report un- 


favorably on the state of this Em- 
bassy when I return. Your secret 
service man is in tears. No man 
who is in the habit of clouding his 
vision with tears can be consist- 
ently vigilant. 


: (Elated) On the contrary, I am 
only just beginning to see! How 
can one understand our great and 
tortured history except through 
the magnifying glass of tears? 


MARFA: Disgraceful! You, Comrade 
Ambassador, are guilty of indis- 
putable apathy, and you, comrade, 
who should be a mirror in which 
your husband can see his errors, 
are but the distorting glass of the 
fun house. As for your son—a 
marriage is, of course, out of the 
question. It is totally unrealistic 
to embark on marriage with — 
widowhood so imminent. 


ROMANOFF: (Rising) You cannot mean 
what you are saying! 


MARFA: What is the fate of the sleep- 
ing sentry? You are all asleep at 
your posts. Can -you deny that 
you're guilty of criminal negli- 
gence and sabotage by omission? 

ROMANOFF: No! I cannot deny it. 
Evdokia! What has happened to 
us since we left Moscow? 


EVDOKIA: We are traitors! 


ROMANOFF: But why? Why? My son, 
you, me—is the rottenness in our- 
selves? 


(With staring, happy eyes) I 
shall become a monk. I shall be- 
come a monk, and place my tre- 
mendous capacity for patience at 
the disposal of meditation and the 
illumination of manuscripts. 


ROMANOFF: There you are. It is con- 
tagious. Why? 


EVDOKIA: If this means Siberia or 
death—I shall go out and buy 
that hat today. 


ROMANOFF: It must be this confounded 
country which is subversive—the 
climate — the atmosphere — (To 
MARFA) Why do you look so sar- 
castic? You can know nothing 
about this country, you have only 
just arrived here. 


MARFA: On the contrary, I am ex- 
tremely well informed about it. 
Conditions are chaotic, owing to 
a moribund economy. The atmos- 
phere is one of sleepy indolence, 
and the climate is torrid in winter 
and more torrid in summer. 


ROMANOFF: But .. . you have not 
lived through these summer nights! 


MARFA: Summer nights? Of course I 
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have, in the Black Sea. My eye 
never left the compass! 


ROMANOFF: (Exasperated) All your 
life you have seen nothing except 
that which met your eye, and you 
have noticed nothing except that 
which has been brought to your 
attention. 


MARFA: Your insults do not affect me, 
comrade. I am sure that I know 
more about this country than you 
do, in spite of your ambassadorial 
pretentions. What is the annual 
rainfall of the capital? 


ROMANOFF: I haven’t any idea, nor do 
I think that it affects the politi- 
cal situation. 


MARFA: Three millimeters. 
ROMANOFF: Thank you very much. 


MARFA: And how many kilometers of 
narrow-gauge railroads are there? 


ROMANOFF: I don’t know. We walk. 


MARFA: Six point seven, with another 
five which has been under con- 
struction since nineteen hundred 
and twelve. And how many sec- 
ondary schools are there? 


ROMANOFF: One? 
MARFA: None! 
ROMANOFF: Near enough. 


MARFA: On the contrary. One hundred 
per cent error. I inform myself 
about everything, and as a conse- 
quence I am able to speak with 
authority. As for you, Your Ex- 
cellency, you are precisely the 
type of old-style foreign represen- 
tative which Honored Artist K. 
K. Bolshikov attacked so brilliant- 
ly in his five-act drama, Kill the 
Swine. 

ROMANOFF: A subtle title! 


MARFA: You speak of subtlety as 
though it were a virtue. 


ROMANOFF: It is a mark of intelli- 
gence. (He studies her) Strange 
to have such a beautiful face, dis- 
figured from inside. 


MARFA: Are you criticizing me? 


ROMANOFF: We have a perfect right 
to criticize each other. It is a 
pastime encouraged by the party. 
You have been criticizing me since 
your arrival. Now it is my turn. 
My criticism will take the form 
of a history lesson. Don’t inter- 
rupt me—I am sure you know 
more dates than I do, but I know 
more about our revolution, be- 
cause I was there! I remember 
the first glimmer of hope on a 
horizon which had been dead for 
years, no larger than a feather 
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floating on the sea, but it was 
enough. I am not a religious man, 
but I used to go to church to 
hear the voices. There is no 
people which can sing as we can, 
and when the liberated passion of 
a thousand hearts streams into 
the golden dome, clashing, weav- 
ing, murmuring, roaring, then a 
man can believe in anything, for 
our battle cry is ecstasy. Some 
nations surpass themselves out of 
love, others out of hatred, others 
by contemplating the still waters 
of reason. We immortalize our- 
selves by ecstasy—and when the 
people saw that flicker of hope, 
they sang, millions of them, and 
made the sky more resonant than 
the cathedral roof. I saw expres- 
sions in the crowd which I shall 
never forget, the upturned eyes of 
dirty Byzantine angels, the smiles 
of women who believe in a truth 
so simple it defies description. 
The machine guns chattered in the 


cold, laughing victims fell pain- 
lessly to their death, the snow 
was stained with blood. Other 
voices took up the song, other feet 
stepped forward, other hands 
grasped the homemade weapons. 
In the morning, victory was ours, 
and many of the dead were smil- 
ing still. Those were the days of 
our enthusiasm. And what has 
happened since? Our land has be- 
come a huge laboratory, a place 
of human test tubes. Our language, 
so rich, so masculine, so muscular, 
is but a pale shadow of its pos- 
sibilities. Our literature, which 
ravished the dark soul of a man 
with such pity, is now mobilized 
to serve an empty optimism. Our 
music, divorced from sadness and 
the twilight, has lost its anchor in 
an ocean of dreariness. You, my 
dear child, were born into this 
monotonous nursery, and you 
have never played with other 
toys than boredom, pride and 
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smugness. I blame you for noth- 
ing. You know nothing. And 
worse, you are no one. Do with 
us what you will. I have redis- 
covered my enthusiasm, and I will 
know how to laugh even in death. 


EVDOKIA: (She rises and embraces her 
husband. She is emotional and 
quiet) Vadim! 

(MARFA goes out, furious) 


SPY: (With eyes sparkling) Love must 
spread like a plague . . . Oh, God, 
save those who have been im- 
munized against emotion . . . help 
those who marvel at figures of 
wheat production, but who do not 
pause to marvel at an ear of 
corn. 

(Upstairs, outside the bedroom 
door MARFA knocks) 


MARFA: Lieutenant Romanoff! 


1GoR: (Waking from his gloom) Who 
are you? 

MARFA: Junior Commander 
Vassilevna Zlotochienko. 


1icor: (With a wan smile) Oh, my 
wife. Are you blonde or brunette, 
thin or immensely fat? 


Marfa 


MARFA: (She enters) It is my duty to 
inform you that owing to the 
scandalous and antidemocratic at- 
titude of your entire family, I will 
be forced to denounce the staff 
of this Embassy for anarchistic 
and fascist tendencies in surrend- 
ering to emotionalism of the most 
dangerous and subversive variety. 

(1GOR starts laughing happily, 
almost hysterically. MARFA is 
taken aback, as though slapped 
in the face. Downstairs, the 
parents break from their em- 
brace, the spy from his prayer) 


EVDOKIA: (Gaily) It’s him laughing .. . 
ee 


ROMANOFF: (Delighted) Yes... 
(The Russians, with the excep- 
tion of the furious MARFA, laugh 
with mounting intensity as the 
interior of their Embassy re- 
volves out of sight. The GENERAL 
reappears in the square, dressed 
formally, with a top hat on his 
head, and gloves, walking stick 
and portfolio in his hand. The 
soldiers wake up, and gaze at 
the Russian Embassy) 


GENERAL: What a curious noise. 


SECOND SOLDIER: 
laughing. 


It’s the Russians 


GENERAL: (Surprised) Yes. Has any- 
one entered or come out of the 
embassies in my absence? 


FIRST SOLDIER: No one. There’s a sea- 
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sonal slackness of business which 
lasts all the year round. 


SECOND SOLDIER: You're pretty warm- 
ly dressed for this weather, Gen- 
eral. 


GENERAL: It’s not without reason that 
diplomats dress like this. Gloves, 
walking stick, portfolio, three arti- 
cles to leave behind, if necessary. 
Sometimes, in the world of di- 
plomacy, it is very important to 
have a pretext to return after hav- 
ing said good-bye. 


FIRST SOLDIER: (He indicates the Am- 
erican Embassy) Are you going 
in there? 


GENERAL: I have been summoned to 
both embassies at the same hour, 
and accepted both engagements 
in a fit of absent-mindedness. 
Have you the accurate time? 


SECOND SOLDIER: What's the use of 
asking us? There hasn’t been a 
saint in sight for the past couple 
of hours. 


(There is a hiss and grinding 
of machinery. Three saints ap- 
pear very quickly, strike each 
other quite brutally, and event- 
ually totter back the way they 
came) 


FIRST SOLDIER: That's called making 
up for lost time. 


GENERAL: Men, I’ve had an idea. You 
remember this morning when 
Death made a mistake? 


FIRST SOLDIER | 


SECOND SOLDIER f Yes. 


GENERAL: Why shouldn’t Death really 
make a mistake? Couldn’t it be 
that our old friend up there was 
just dropping us a gentle hint? 
And isn’t it possible that our 
fatherland not only corrupts the 
living by making them oblivious 
of time, place, even of hatred— 
but that it makes even Death 
lazy and forgetful of his solemn 
duties? You don’t follow. (As 
though talking to children) Hu- 
man nature being what it is, 
legend and literature are full to 
overflowing with tragic lovers — 
there’s hardly a couple who don’t 
end up horizontal, bloody and 
fruitless. Tristan and Isolde, Paolo 
and Francesca—Romeo and Juliet 
—Why should that be? What is 
the point of suffering if you can’t 
survive afterwards to enjoy the 
relief? 


FIRST SOLDIER: What do you suggest? 


GENERAL: A trick! The prerogative of 
the weak! Tonight we celebrate 
the Royal Marriege of Our Boy 


King Theodore the Uncanny to 
the Infanta of Old Castile in thir- 
teen eleven, which led to the coali- 
tion of Saragossa, and the event- 
tual expulsion of the Albanians 
from our soil. 


SECOND SOLDIER: Steady, sir, that’s not 
till next Friday —and you said 
this morning that it was the Lith- 
uanians who were driven out a 
thousand years ago tonight. 


GENERAL: Did I? 
SECOND SOLDIER: Yes. 


GENERAL: Well, the great virtue of his- 
tory is that it is adaptable. I have 
a very definite reason for wishing 
tonight to be the celebration of a 
wedding, with the symbolic bless- 
ing of two papier-mache figures 
by the Archbishop. So, shall we 
say that with the help of (Turning 
to the SECOND SOLDIER) the Span- 
iards we drove the others out?— 
the Lithuanians! 


FIRST SOLDIER: Doesn’t sound very 
probable. 

GENERAL: The pretext hardly matters. 
It’s the celebration which people 
enjoy. I mean, unfortunately even 
Easter has become largely a mat- 
ter of eggs. Now, kindly serenade 
the young lady with an apt folk 
song .. . a melancholy one. Don’t 
overdo it... not tragic . . . just 
melancholy. 


FIRST SOLDIER } (Sing softly with 
SECOND SOLDIER / guitar accompaniment) 


Oh, won't someone open the door 
of the cage 
And set the bluebird free? 
Set it free. Set it free. 
Oh, set the bluebird free. 
It was caught in the spring, at a 
tender age, 
Oh, set the blue bird free, 
Set it free. Set it free. Oh, set the 
bluebird free. 
It languished in summer, forgot 
how to sing, 
Oh, set the bluebird free. 
Set it free. Set it free. Oh, set the 
bluebird free. 
In the autumn it lost the use of 
one wing, 
Oh, set the bluebird free. 
Set it free. Set it free. Oh, set the 
bluebird free. 
(JULIET appears sadly and in- 
quisitively on her balcony) 
Before winter comes and the wild 
winds sting, 

Oh, set the bluebird free. 

Set it free. Set it free. Oh, set the 
bluebird free. 
(JULIET smiles drably at them 
and throws them a kiss at the 
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conclusion of their song) 
JULIET: (To the GENERAL) Oh, it’s you. 


GENERAL: Miss Moulsworth. Greetings. 
Listen to me. It is extremely ur- 
gent. I need your help. 


JULIET: You need my help? 


GENERAL: Yes. If you wish to see the 
Lieutenant again, you must do as 
I tell you. 


JULIET: What do you want me to do? 


GENERAL: Sh! Not too loud. I want 
you to knot the sheets of your 


bed, and to hang them from your 
balcony. 


JULIET: (With some enthusiasm) Like 
I did when I ran away from 
school? 


GENERAL: (With excessive delight) Did 
you? Yes! (Conspiratorial again) 
Then I want you to write a fare- 
well letter to your parents. 


JULIET: What? Oh, I couldn’t. As 


though I was going to—no. Dad’s 
got a weak heart. 


GENERAL: Oh. You surprise me. Couch 
the letter in somewhat ambigu- 
ous terms. There’s no need to hint 
at any rash act. Just thank them 
for all they’ve done for you and 
say that you have run away to 
join the man you love. 


JULIET: Even that might kill Dad. 
GENERAL: The fact that you’re happy? 


JULIET: The fact that I didn’t consult 
him first. 


GENERAL: Really, I am running a little 
short’ of patience for your father, 
Miss Moulsworth. 


JULIET: He’s a darling, really .. . at 
heart. 


GENERAL: Must I doubt that you are 
really in love? 


JuLIET: (Hotly) You've no right to 
doubt that, after what I’ve been 
through. 

GENERAL: Then do as I tell you, and 
you will spread happiness ’round 
you like a—like a cloak. You 
must trust me. 

FIRST SOLDIER: You must trust him! 

SECOND SOLDIER: Be a sport! 

JULIET: (Doubtful) Well. . . 


GENERAL: It is a matter of life and 
death . . . for several people . . . 
don’t let your parents go into old 
age with you on their conscience. 
It isn’t fair. It isn’t Christian. 


JULIET: Yes, that’s a thought. O.K., 
I'll do it! 


GENERAL: You won’t regret it. 
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(JULIET retires) 
FIRST SOLDIER: What now? 


GENERAL: What now? Another folk 
song. 


FIRST SOLDIER: Another folk song? 


GENERAL: Something maritime. (He 
turns away, and awaits the song. 
The soldiers consult with each 
other. It is clear that they have 
no idea what the word maritime 
means. The GENERAL explains with 
a deep sigh) Something about a 
sailor .. . (Half under his breath) 
Oh, the ignorance of these people. 


FIRST SOLDIER 
SECOND SOLDIER J 


(Singing) 


Sailor where are you? 


GENERAL: (Singing) 
Are you? 
FIRST SOLDIER: 
Is the storm on the sea, is the 
storm in your heart? 
Which of these storms keeps us 
apart? 
Sailor where are you? 


GENERAL: Are you? 


FIRST SOLDIER: ) 


SECOND SOLDIER: | 
Are you faithless or dead? 
Are the clouds in the sky, are the 
clouds in your head? 
Sailor, my sailor, we'll never be 
wed. 


Sailor, where are you? 
GENERAL: Are you? 


(IGOR appears on his balcony, 
a haggard figure, holding a re- 
volver) 


1GoR: Why do you interrupt me? 


GENERAL: Great heavens, Lieutenant 
Romanoff, what is that in your 
hand? 


1cor: A revolver. The classic solution 
to misery. 


GENERAL: Are you aware that they are 
forbidden by law? 


1cor: How do you commit suicide 
then? 


GENERAL: There are many other, less 
dangerous, methods. 


1Gor: (He lifts the gun to his temple) 
You are too late. 


GENERAL: Lieutenant, you will see 
Juliet tonight. 


1coR: (Lowers gun) Really? Do you 
believe in the hereafter? 


GENERAL: I believe in the herein. 
1cor: What's that? 


GENERAL: (Who has to think what it 
could possibly be) Life as it is 


lived, with all its little annoy- 
ances! 


1cor: Little annoyances? You have 
never suffered. 


GENERAL: No, and I don’t intend to. 
(1coR lifts the gun) Lieutenant, 


do something for me before you 
die. 


1GoR: (Lowers gun) What? 


GENERAL: Write a farewell letter to 
vour parents. 


1GoR: I have already done so. It covers 
seventeen pages. I ran out of ink. 


(He lifts the gun) 


GENERAL: And, Lieutenant. Something 
else. Will you tie the sheets of 
your bed together, and then fix 
them to the balcony? 


IGOR: (Lowers gun) As though I were 
running away? 

GENERAL: Yes—NO! As though you 
were advancing to happiness! 


1coR: I am an officer, sir. I am in- 
capable of cowardice. 


GENERAL: I understand your prejudice, 
sir, since, believe it or not, I am 
an officer myself. I am incapable 
of almost everything, but at 
the moment I do happen to know 
what I am talking about. If you 
wish to see Juliet again, alive, 
well, happy, do as I tell you. Give 
me a startling demonstration of 
seaman’s knots. 


IGOR: I cannot. My mind is made up. 
(He lifts the gun) 

GF NERAL: No! No! 
(The spy sidles out of the Rus- 


sian Embassy. He rushes toward 
the General) 


spy: (Desperate) I am on your side. 
Help me, and I will help you. 


GENERAL: What do you want? 
spy: Asylum. 


GENERAL: Asylum . 
Granted. 


. . Political? .. . 


spy: There’s something else. 
GENERAL: What? 


spy: (Falling to his knees) A letter of 
introduction to the most austere, 
the most rigid and terrible mon- 
astery in your country. 


GENERAL: Oh. We'll send you to the 
Mauve Friars. They neither stand 
nor sit. They walk about on their 
knees. Oh, a happy beginning for 
you. 


(Grasping the GENERAL'S hand 
and kissing it rapturously) Oh, 
exquisite. My eternal gratitude. 
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(1GoR is about to shoot himself) 
GENERAL: (Pointing to balcony) Quick! 


spy: “Last night we were as one, 
creatures in a dream, selflessly 
united in an endless waltz. From 
now on we are opposed, a man 
and a woman in love. The great- 
est, most exhausting struggle in 
the world.” 


1Gor: (Limp, he drops the revolver 
with a clatter) Farewell, resolu- 
tion. How did you remember that? 


spy: I listened in the shadows, and 
took it down in shorthand. Then 
as I read it in my room at night, 
I began to feel lonely again, and 
jealous that such phrases should 
not have been addressed to me. 


IGOR: Jealous? Am I capable of inspir- 
ing jealousy? Even in my present 
condition? 


spy: Oh, yes, brother... yes... 
your life is still before you, even 
if it only lasts ten minutes . . . 
while I must expiate my sins in 
endless penances and terrifying 
disciplines. 

Gor: (With a little sigh of relief) 
What a fool I am .. . we must 
rely on one another to understand 
ourselves. What did you want? 
Ah, yes. Sheets. Is it for some 
joke? 


GENERAL: Yes... yes... a joke. 
1GoR: I like jokes. 


(He goes indoors) 


spy: Now—your part of the bargain. 


GENERAL: (Delighted) Boys, take this 
gentleman to my office and I'll be 
along presently. 


spy: I'd rather wait in church, if I 
may. 


FIRST SOLDIER: (Jn disgust) Church? 


GENERAL: (Taking off his hat) Well, 
I'll find out in which monastery 
the bread is hardest, the water 
dirtiest, and the liqueur least po- 
tent. 


spy: Thank you. Thank you. 


(The spy and the soldiers enter 
the church, under the clock. 
The GENERAL goes out through 
an arch. The interiors of both 
embassies revolve on. Both am- 
bassadors are at home, and both 
consult their watches. They are 
exasperated. Upstairs, JULIET is 
writing a letter, choosing her 
words carefully. IGOR is tying 
his sheets into complicated 
knots. The GENERAL enters the 
American Embassy) 


GENERAL: (Beaming) Not too early, I 
trust? 


MOULSWORTH: I make you exactly two 
hours late, but then I don’t know 
the time around here any more 
than anyone else does. As it hap- 
pens, it’s not too important, as 
my Washington call seems to be 
delayed. Cigar? 


GENERAL: Thank -you. 


MOULSWORTH: Now, let’s come straight 
to the point. When I want to 
know something, I just ask. That’s 
the way I operate. 


GENERAL: I appreciate that. In my 
position, I have to appreciate al- 
most everything. 


MOULSWORTH: Now—are you or are 
you not going to come into the 
Western Community? I’ve got to 
know right now! 


GENERAL: And how is your charming 
daughter? 


MOULSWORTH: What's that? Oh, she’s 
fine thanks. Just fine. Now, if 
you're not going to play ball with 
us, just who are you going to play 
ball with, and why? 


GENERAL: Yes! She looked exquisite 
last night, I thought. 


MOULSWORTH: Who? 
GENERAL: Your daughter. 


MOULSWORTH: Didn’t she, though? 
Now lookit, no nation can afford 
to remain neutral these days, not 
with the bomb and economic pres- 
sures. 


GENERAL: Who was that attractive 
young man she was with? 


MOULSWORTH: (Livid) Leave him out 
of this. 

GENERAL: (Surprised) Her fiance per- 
haps? Will we soon hear the bells? 


MOULSWORTH: No! (The telephone 
rings) Oh, damn it! Excuse me. 
(He picks up the phone) I thought 
I told you I didn’t want to be 
interrupted . . . Who? (Different 
voice) Washington? (He buttons 
his jacket and straightens his tie) 
Mr. President? . . . Oh, just fine, 
thanks . . . sure, she’s fine. too .. . 
Sure, and she’s fine, too . . . Just 
fine, all of us . . . I’m doing my 
damndest, sir . . . I hope to have 
them wrapped up and in the 
Western Community by nightfall 

. . Oh, sure. I’ve pointed that 
out .. . they’ve got a lot of pretty 
old-fashioned ideas . . . (Hushed) 
I can’t talk too freely right now 
... That's it, sir, that’s the situa- 
tion .. . right here with me... 
Yeah, I'll do that, he’ll appreciate 


it... Yeah ... No, I don’t need 
anything, sir . . . I'd be grateful 
if you could tell me the time 
though, sir, then I'd add six hours 
and fifty minutes, and know what 
time it is here . . . Is that right? 
Why, thank you, sir ... (He ad- 
justs his watch while talking) 
O.K., sir, yes . . . Oh, and our 
fondest personal regards to Mrs. 
President . Thank you, sir. 
Goodbye. (He hangs up) Great 
guy. Hey, you know something 
. . . you were two hours and forty- 
six minutes late. 


GENERAL: And I thought I was ten 
minutes early. 


MOULSWORTH: Oh, before I forget it, 
Mr. President sends his warmest 
good wishes for the financial pros- 
perity of your nation. 


GENERAL: Oh! Thank you. Perhaps 
when you next telephone him, 
would you express to him my 
warmest good wishes for the fi- 
nancial prosperity of his nation. 


MOULSWORTH: Sure. Thanks. Now .. . 
what were we talking about? 


GENERAL: Your daughter. 


MOULSWORTH: We were? Hey, you 
noticed nothing nothing 
strange last night, did you? 


GENERAL: Radiantly happy, she was! 


MOULSWORTH: Don’t tell me, don’t tell 
me. These facts I don’t retain. 
It’s certainly a pretty exhausting 
life you lead us diplomats. Always 
celebrating, never an evening at 
home. (Suddenly firm) We were 
going to discuss the Western Com- 
munity, weren’t we, before you 
side-tracked me? Now let me ask 
you, exactly have you said to the 
Russians? 


GENERAL: Well—(And the GENERAL is 
saved by the bell. The church 
clock emits four ‘very loud and 
very unpleasant chimes. He takes 
advantage of this, explaining the 
intricacies of his policy toward 
the Russians while MOULSWORTH 
strains to follow the argument. 
The GENERAL is discovered shout- 
ing as the chimes end) ... In 
those precise words! 


MOULSWORTH: Would you mind ex- 
plaining that to me again? 

GENERAL: *( Rising) Oh, not now, Your 
Excellency. You have pointed out 


yourself that it’s very much later 
than we thought. 


(He pulls out his watch and 
consults it) 


MOULSWORTH: Yes, but I... 


GENERAL: I have to open a bridge— 
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half an hour ago. 


MOULSWORTH: (Very energetic) I must 
have your answer tonight. 


GENERAL: (Elegant) Well, perhaps 
we could find a moment to talk 
during the celebration? 


MOULSWORTH: Celebration? 


GENERAL: Tonight. Oh, yes, the Rus- 
sians will accept, I feel sure. 
MOULSWORTH: Another Independence 

Day? 
GENERAL: (Slightly embarrassed) Yes 
... Two... which happen to 
fall on the same day—would you 
believe it? Every three or four 
years you get these sudden clus- 
ters of these things. (An awkward 
pause. Then, suddenly—) Good- 
bye. 
(He goes, leaving his portfolio 
and his gloves, and passes 
swiftly to the Russian Embassy. 
MOULSWORTH finds the articles, 
makes to follow, then throws 
them down, and pours himself 
a whiskey. The GENERAL enters 
the Russian Embassy) 


GENERAL: Not too early, I trust? 


ROMANOFF: Only if I misunderstood 
*he appointment, and it was for 
tomorrow. 


GENERAL: I apologize. 
(MARFA enters) 
ROMANOFF: What is it? 
MARFA: (Abrupt) Good afternoon. 
GENERAL: (Surveying her) Good after- 


noon. 

MARFA: Owing to the defection of your 
habitual cipher clerk, J have in- 
tercepted the message. 


(She hands it to ROMANOFF) 


ROMANOFF: Thank you. (MARFA goes) 
Please excuse me. 


(He reads the message) 
GENERAL: Yes, of course. 


ROMANOFF: (He reads quickly) Now, 
I am directed to inquire of you 
whether or not you have finally 
decided to adhere to the Eastern 
Bloc. 

GENERAL: How is your charming son? 


ROMANOFF: Not well. He will be leav- 
ing soon. It is imperative that we 
know by tonight. 

GENERAL: He seemed to be throwing 


himself into the spirit of our na- 
tional carnival. 


ROMANOFF: It is a temptation which 
all of us must resist. 


GENERAL: Oh? . . . Oh, otherwise you 
might become like us? 
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GENERAL: How is your charming son? 
ROMANOFF: Not well. He will be leaving soon. It is imperative that we know by tonight. 
(Henry Lascoe, Peter Ustinov; New York production). 


ROMANOFF: A sense of humor sabotages 
industrial development. 


GENERAL: Really? I never knew that. 
How very interesting. He was with 
a very beautiful girl last night. 


ROMANOFF: Please stick to the point. 
(He consults the message) I see 
that the President himself has 
asked for your co-operation. I 
quote, “At any price,” unquote. 


GENERAL: Really?—The President? — 
of the United States? — At any 
price? — Now where do you see 
that—(He tries to pull the mes- 
sage toward him. ROMANOFF pulls 
the message away from the GEN- 
ERAL with an admonishing wag of 
a finger) You know more than I 
do. 


ROMANOFF: You must know that we 
tap their wires. 


GENERAL: Yes, I know you do, but we 
don’t. I always find a keyhole an 
unsatisfactory frame. 


ROMANOFF: It depends on your possi- 
bilities. Once we have taken the 
trouble to penetrate their codes, 
it is a pity not to benefit from the 
results. 


GENERAL: Quite! Yes, it’s like acquir- 
ing a degree, and then deciding 
not to practice—as I once said 


after lunch at a small function— 
about something totally different 
. . . but I thought it was rather 
a good—(I/t is clear to the GENERAL 
that ROMANOFF does not savor this 
finer point, so he trails off, a little 
offended at such a manifest lack 
of social grace)—well, at the time 
it went very well. Well — (He 
rises) I hope to see you at our 
little celebration tonight. 


ROMANOFF: My wife is very tired .. . 
and so aml... 


GENERAL: The Americans have ac- 
cepted. 


ROMAOFF: (With a deep sigh) We will 
be there. 
(The GENERAL leaves—without his 
walking stick. He crosses to the 
American Embassy. ROMANOFF 
finds the stick, puts it down ab- 
sently, and pours himself a vodka) 


GENERAL: (Entering the American Em- 
bassy. Genial) I think I left my 
portfolio. 


MOULSWORTH: And your gloves. 
GENERAL: No, these are not my gloves. 
MOULSWORTH: No? 

GENERAL: No. 

MOULSWORTH: Oh. Drink? 


GENERAL: No, thank you. 





MOULSWORTH: Cigar? 


GENERAL: Thank you. Incidentally, 
they know your code. 


MOULSWORTH: (Beaming) We know 
they know our code. 


GENERAL: (Short pause) Oh, really. 


MOULSWORTH: Sure. We only give 
them things we want them to 
know. 


GENERAL: (After a very long pause, in 
which he tries to make head or 
tail of this intelligence) Good-bye. 

MOULSWORTH: See you. And make up 
your mind! 

(As the GENERAL leaves, the U.S. 
Ambassador chuckles with 


pleasure. The GENERAL crosses 
to the Russian Embassy) 


GENERAL: I think I forgot my walking 
stick. 


ROMANOFF: Here it is. 


GENERAL: (Sure of his victory) Inci- 
dentally, they know you know 
their code. 


ROMANOFF: (Smiling) That does not 
surprise me in the least. We have 
known for some time that they 
knew we knew their code. We 
have acted accordingly—by pre- 
tending to be duped. 


GENERAL: (After another incredulous 


pause) I never realized before 
how simple my life was. 


ROMANOFF: Remember. Tonight is the 
deadline. 


GENERAL: Good-bye. 


(And he leaves the Embassy 
through the “fourth wall.” Ro- 
manoff is surprised by this- un- 
precedented exit. The GENERAL 
allows himself a moment of 
pathetic confusion, then pulls 
himself together heroically, and 
enters the American Embassy 
through the “fourth wall’’) 


MOULSWORTH: (Surprised by this un- 
precedented entrance) Oh, come 
right in. So, you've come to sign, 
huh? 

GENERAL: Not yet. I find on investiga- 


tion that those gloves were mine 
after all. 


MOULSWORTH: *I thought they were. 
This life seems to be getting you 
down. Cigar? 


GENERAL: Thank you. Incidentally, you 
know—they know you know they 
know you know ... 


(His voice trails off as he gives 
up) 


MOULSWORTH: (Genuinely alarmed) 
What? Are you sure? 


GENERAL: I'm positive. 
MOULSWORTH: Thank you — thank 
you! I shan’t forget this. 


GENERAL: (Amazed) You mean you 
didn’t know? 


MOULSWORTH: No! 


GENERAL: (His majesty restored) Oh, 
my dear fellow, I’m delighted. (He 
shakes MOULSWORTH’S hand. Sal- 
utes smartly with great enthusi- 
asm) Good-bye. 

(Upstairs, JULIET and IGOR rise, 
with their sheets tied and their 
notes attached to them) 


MOULSWORTH: (Rises) You haven't 
forgotten anything? 


GENERAL: No. Good-bye! 


(The GENERAL, with delicious 
pleasure, pushes the American 
Embassy off, then blows on the 
Russian Embassy, which pivots 
off. In the square, he throws 
cigars to each of the soldiers, 
who catch them expertly, and 
places a third cigar in his own 
mouth. IGOR and JULIET appear 
on their balconies, their sheets 
in their hands) 


yuuiet: (As she and IGOR see each 
other) Igor! 


IGOR: Juliet! 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 
Evening to night. 


It is evening, and the stage presents 
a scene of imminent enchantment. 

The street lamps are lit. An elab- 
orate gilt altar has been erected under 
the clock. It is evidently of consider- 
able age, and its spiral columns of 
tawny gold are crowned by a host of 
candles. There are pennants every- 
where. In the distance, music, music 
for the open air, brass instruments 
and the murmur of crowds. 

The two soldiers enter, in their uni- 
forms, with guns slung across their 
shoulders, now more formal in appear- 
ance. They carry life-size papier- 
mache figures of the type used in re- 
ligious celebrations. They have doll- 
like faces, staring eyes, and are evi- 
dently either of great antiquity or else 
made by most spontaneous and artis- 
tic peasant craftsmen. The front view 
of these figures, one male, one female, 
have a weather-beaten beauty, and are 
picked out in drab, subtle colors. On 
their backs, however, are attached 
priceless robes of a former age, their 
magnificence enhanced by their old- 
ness. 

The GENERAL follows the soldiers on. 


He is dressed in a uniform which hov- 

ers between the ludicrous and the ex- 

quisite. 

FIRST SOLDIER: Where d’you want 
them? 


GENERAL: There will do. Everything in 
place? The sheets? Yes. The let- 
ters? Attached to the sheets in 
both instances? Splendid. There’s 
so much to remember. 


SECOND SOLDIER: The Archbishop 
didn’t seem very pleased at your 
suggestion, General. 


GENERAL: A deaf archbishop can be a 
nuisance, but tonight he may have 
his uses. Of course, he only be- 
came Archbishop because he is 
entirely closed to the world of 
sound. It gave him an austere de- 
tachment from reality which visi- 
bly enhanced his capacity for 
meditation. 


FIRST SOLDIER: Look out. Here he is. 


GENERAL: (/rritated) He mustn’t come 
here! We don’t want to have to 
start shouting under the very walls 
of the embassies. (But the ARCH- 
BISHOP, who is at least a hundred 
years old and very small, ap- 
proaches with a royal and terrible 
step. His train, which is of ex- 
treme length, is being carried by 
our friend the spy, now dressed 
in mauve rags, his head practically 
entirely occupied by an enormous 
tonsure, his eye brilliant with ecs- 
tasy. The GENERAL greets the ARCH- 
BISHOP. Ingratiating) My Lord 
Archbishop. 


ARCHBISHOP: (A querulous, but fright- 
ening voice) General, this is an 
outrage! I have consulted many 
Holy books, and I find what I had 
indeed suspected, that the cele- 
bration of that most Royal Mar- 
riage between the Boy King Theo- 
dore the Uncanny and the Infanta 
of Old Castile does not fall until 
next Friday, and that tonight we 
celebrate our heroic participation 
in the Children’s Crusade — so 
kindly have those invaluable sym- 
bols transported back to the Na- 
tional Museum with all dispatch. 


GENERAL: (Very loud) Today is Friday. 
ARCHBISHOP: Kindly stop mumbling. 
GENERAL: (Shouting) Today is Friday. 


ARCHBISHOP: (Testily) You must 
speak up more. 


GENERAL: (Softly, to the FIRST SOLDIER) 
I surrender. I tell him today is 
Friday, and— 

ARCHBISHOP: Today Friday? Non- 
sense. Today is Wednesday the 
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fourteenth. It has been since mid- 
night. 


GENERAL: (Recovering from the shock 
—wvery, very softly) Can you hear 
me now? 


ARCHBISHOP: (Irritated) Of course I 
can hear you. If people wouldn’t 
mumble so, I could hear every- 
thing. 

GENERAL: (Soft) It’s all the fault of 
the clock of St. Ambrose. 


ARCHBISHOP: What's wrong with the 
clock of St. Ambrose? 


GENERAL: It has been losing time. 
ARCHBISHOP: Losing time? 


GENERAL: (Jn a normal voice) Yes, 
indeed. 


ARCHBISHOP: Mumbling again! 


GENERAL: (Very soft) Yes, indeed. It 
has been computed by our Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences that 
since thirteen eleven it has lost 
precisely two days. 


ARCHBISHOP: The clock was not built 
in thirteen eleven. 


GENERAL: It would have lost two days 
had it been built in thirteen eleven. 


ARCHBISHOP: Gracious. Then it’s Fri- 
day today. 


GENERAL: Exactly. 


ARCHBISHOP: Then we are not cele- 
brating our contribution to the 
Children’s Crusade at all. 


GENERAL: No, we're not. 


ARCHBISHOP: What are we celebrating 
then? 


GENERAL: The marriage between the 
Boy King Theodore the Uncanny 
and the Infanta of Old Castile. 


ARCHBISHOP: (Joining in) Infanta of 
Old Castile. Quite correct. We 
shall then need the traditional 
altar of St. Boleslav and the re- 
ligious figures of the young couple 
for the symbolic wedding. 


GENERAL: Yes. Now, if I may refresh 
your memory, Your Altitude. 


(The GENERAL redirects the 
ARCHBISHOP’S attention to the 
altar and the two figures) 


ARCHBISHOP: My, my, how thoughtful 
of you. Verily, we have an effici- 
ent President at last. 


GENERAL: (Smiling modestly) I see, 
my Lord Archbishop, that you are 
well satisfied with the new con- 
vert I sent you. 


ARCHBISHOP: To whom are you referr- 
ing? 


GENERAL: The Mauve Friar at your 
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heels. 


(The ARCHBISHOP smiles pater- 
nally and extends his hand. The 
SPY comes forward on his knees 
and is patted on his bald head, 
which he finds an elevating ex- 
perience) 


ARCHBISHOP: He was admitted into 
the Holy Unorthodox Church an 
hour ago, and already shows a 
remarkable aptitude for clerical 
life. He has an astonishing mem- 
ory for unnecessary detail, which 
is of great help to me. Maybe 
when I am gone— 


spy: (Kisses hem of ARCHBISHOP’S 
robe) No, no, no... 


ARCHBISHOP: He has been absolved for 
one day from his vow of silence, 
as he will assist me with the 
ritual. Owing to my extreme age, 
my memory has failed me .. . 


thank God . . . before my heart 
or mind. I will prepare for the 
solemnities. 


(The GENERAL salutes as the 
ARCHBISHOP leaves with the 
overburdened spy, and then 
marches off with the soldiers. 
The interiors of both embassies 
revolve into view. Both upstairs 
rooms and the lounge of the 
Soviet Embassy are empty. In 
the drawing room of the Ameri- 
can Embassy, HOOPER MOULS- 
WORTH is having some difficulty 
with his white tie. BEULAH is 
trying to help him) 


BEULAH: I can’t help you with your 
tie, Hooper, if you won’t stand 
still. 


MOULSWORTH: I’m nervous. I’ve taken 
twelve pills and I’m nervous. How 
do you like that? 


GENERAL: Can you hear me now? 
ARCHBISHOP: Of course | can hear you. If people wouldn't mumble so, | could hear everything. 
(Peter Ustinov, Edward Atienza, David Hurst; London production). 
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BEULAH: I wish we didn’t have to go. 


MOULSWORTH: For the thousandth 
time, Beulah, we just have to go. 
A doctor is always on call. So’s a 
diplomat. That pact has just got 
to be signed tonight. 


BEULAH: I never realized this country 
was so important. 


MOULSWORTH: A casting vote is the 
important vote in any board meet- 
ing. Where’s Freddie? 

BEULAH: He went out a lot earlier. 

MOULSWORTH: What for? 


BEULAH: (Blankly) Have some fun, 
he said. 


MOULSWORTH: Fun. I’m glad he’s not 
marrying Julie. Positively glad. 
Have you finished? 

BEULAH: Stand still. 

MOULSWORTH: Has Julie eaten? 


BEULAH: I put a tray by her door, but 
she just didn’t answer. 


MOULSWORTH: Ow! Take it easy! 
(ROMANOFF enters the lounge of 
the Russian Embassy, carrying 


a large hatbox, which he puts on 
a chair) 


ROMANOFF: Evdokia, I asked you to 
help me with my tie. 


(EVDOKIA enters) 
EVDOKIA: Come here, into the light. 


ROMANOFF: Where is that odious Com- 
rade Zlotochienko? Every room I 
go into I expect to find her there, 
tapping wires or thumbing through 
my papers. 

EVDOKIA: She went out to do a social 
survey of living conditions here. 
She wants to lecture her crew 
when she gets home. 


ROMANOFF: I don't envy them. And 
Igor? Has he eaten? 

EVDOKIA: The loaf of bread I left by 
his door has not been touched. I 
knocked, but he was sulking. 

(She gives a hard tug on his 
tie) 

ROMANOFF: Ow! 


EVDOKIA: I'm sorry. I’m tired. I wish 
we didn’t have to go. 


ROMANOFF: It’s my last maneuver for 
Moscow. I might as well do it 
properly. Why do you look so 
sad? 


EVDOKIA: I shall never be a grand- 
mother. 


BEULAH: There. 


MOULSWORTH: Yeah. Feels good. Well. 
Time for a drink? 


BEULAH: Hooper, you'd better not. Not 
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after all those pills. Not if you 
have to sign a treaty. 


MOULSWORTH: Just one won't hurt 
. might help to settle those 
pills. 
EVDOKIA: Finished. 


ROMANOFF: Thank you. Now, shut 
your eyes. 


EVDOKIA: What? 


ROMANOFF: Shut your eyes and don’t 
turn around. 


EVDOKIA: (Resigned) Are you going to 
shoot me? 


ROMANOFF: We'll think of that tomor- 
row. (He produces her beloved 
hat from the box, but he has 
trouble understanding how it 
should sit on her head. He twists 
it to a couple of positions, tries it 
on his own head, then puts it 
gently on her head) You may 
open your eyes. 


EVDOKIA: (She does. Her hands go up 
to her head and she feels the hat; 


with a shriek of joy) Vadim! The 
hat. 


(They embrace) 


MOULSWORTH: I've _ been 


Beulah. 
BEULAH: Yes, Hooper? 


thinking, 


MOULSWORTH: How about a real good 
holiday soon? Just the two of us, 
like it was our honeymoon. 


BEULAH: Hooper, d’you mean that? 
MOULSWORTH: Never meant anything 
more sincerely in my life. 
(They embrace) 
ROMANOFF: There. Let us go. 
EVDOKIA: One more kiss! 


(They embrace. The interiors 
of the embassies revolve away. 
The GENERAL walks into the 
square, followed by the two 
soldiers) 


GENERAL: When the ambassadors ap- 
pear, present arms. A lovely clean, 
crisp movement. (The doors of the 


embassies open simultaneously, 
and both ambassadors appear, 
preceded by their wives. The GEN- 
ERAL sees EVDOKIA, and tries to get 
the soldiers to present arms. He 
fails, and so salutes. His attention 
is drawn to MOULSWORTH by the 
shutting of the American Embas- 
sy door. He tries to salute with 
both hands at once, but gives up 
quickly) Ah, how nice to see you 
here, together. (The ambassadors 
greet each other coldly) The for- 
mal part of the celebrations is 
about to begin. Then afterwards 


we abandon ourselves to more 
profane pleasures. 


FIRST SOLDIER: (Interrupting the GEN- 
ERAL halfway through his sentence. 
Very military) Regiment. Present 
—arms! 


(The GENERAL gives a tiny sa- 
lute. The soldiers are evidently 
very pleased with themselves. 
The GENERAL is almost in tears, 
and registers his disappoint- 
ment in them. They still believe 
that they have done very well, 
and look defiant and unrepent- 
ant) 


GENERAL: Now, maybe a short histor- 
ical resume of the character of 
this Thanksgiving will not be en- 
tirely out of place. Throughout 
our long history, we have acted 
as a magnet to the invader. The 
English have been here on several 
occasions on the pretext that we 
were unfit to govern ourselves. 
They were invariably followed by 
the French on the pretext that we 
were unfit to be governed by the 
English. The Dutch made us Prot- 
estants for a while, the Turks 
made us Mohammedans, the Ital- 
ians made us—sing—quite beauti- 
fully .. . and these many centur- 
ies in close proximity with home- 
sick and miserable soldiery has 
brought quick maturity to our 
men, and babies of all colors to 
our ladies . . . The year thirteen 
eleven was not a_ particularly 
eventful one in our history .. . 
apart from the fact that the Al- 
banians and the Lithuanians were 
both casting envious eyes on our 
territory at the same time... 
which made our traditional policy 
of balance of feebleness impract- 
ical. There was, in fact, an un- 
written treaty between these two 
powers to split our land between 
them. The treaty was unwritten 
because at that period in history 
neither the Albanians nor the 
Lithuanians — uh — could write. 
The situation was further aggra- 
vated by the assassination of our 
Emperor, Thomas the Impossible, 
by an Albanian desperado—dis- 
guised as a bunch of flowers. 
However, our Boy King came to 
our rescue and contracted a rapid 
Spanish marriage which brought 
Spanish troops to our assistance 
on condition we became Catholic. 
We did for a while, until the Al- 
banians and Lithuanians had de- 
cimated each other, when we re- 
verted yet again to the Holy Un- 
orthodox Religion of our forefath- 
ers. It is this subtle trick which 
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we celebrate here tonight with 
much pomp and majesty. These 
are the symbolic effigies—this of 
Theodore, thirteen ten to thirteen 
eleven, Boy King. And this of 
Inez, the Infanta of Old Castile. 


BEULAH: I just adore history. It’s so 
old. 


MOULSWORTH: I wish there was some 
place to sit down. 


SECOND SOLDIER: Psst. The Archbishop! 


GENERAL: Ah! Silence please. The 
gentlemen will remove their hats. 
(The ARCHBISHOP enters, now 
holding a gigantic crosier, which 
he handles expertly but danger- 
ously, like some superannuated 
gondolier. The spy follows on 

his knees) 


EVDOKIA: (Seeing the spy) By all 
that’s holy! Do you see what I 
see, Vadim? 


ROMANOFF: (Unsurprised) With him 
you can never tell if he’s not still 
engaged in his old profession. 


MOULSWORTH: Sh! 


ARCHBISHOP: We are gathered here in 
the shadow of our relentless time- 
keeper, to observe the matrimony 
which saved our land on one of, 
alas, numerous occasions, from 
the savage heel of the invader. 
People of our country! Great pow- 
ers to the east (Spins crosier to 
the east) and to the west (Spins 
crosier to the west) gird up their 
loins for war. The regiments 
abound with Goliaths. We have 
only one David with which to 
oppose them — the Boy King 
Theodore the Twenty-fourth. He, 
in spite of his extreme youth, 
sends messengers from his cradle 
begging the hand of Inez, the In- 
fanta of ... 


spy: (Softly) Old Castile. 


ARCHBISHOP: Old Castile. Although as 
yet unweaned, she accepts, and 
becomes our queen, Inez the Pre- 
cocious. The marriage which saved 
our fatherland is celebrated again. 
The gifts are displayed in our 
imaginations. The velvet pacifier 
embossed with the arms of Spain, 
the ermine swaddling clothes, the 
imperial bib and tucker of silver 
and of gold. Hear ye! Hear ye! 
(He dries up again and whispers 
to the spy) What now? 


spy: (Consulting) Come forth .. . 


ARCHBISHOP: Oh yes, Come forth, 
Theodore Alaric Demetrius Pom- 
pey, by the Will of the People, 
Most Divine Protector of the Un- 
willing. Mentor of the Undecided, 
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Emperor Absolute and Undis- 
puted. Come forth, Inez Dolores 
Chiquita Amparo Conchita Con- 
cepcion Maria, Infanta Extraor- 
dinary of Old Castile, Hereditary 
Inheritor of Splendor, Purveyor 
of Wisdom, Holder of the Keys of 
Pamplona. 


(During this, the soldiers carry 
the two figures in a slow and 
pompous march to positions be- 
fore the ARCHBISHOP) 


BEULAH: (With a shriek) Hooper! 
Julie’s window! It’s open. 


MOULSWORTH: She’s gone! 
EVDCKIA: Vadim, the balcony! 
ROMANOFF: He has escaped! 
EVDOKIA: He’s left a message! 
BEULAH: She’s left a message! 


GENERAL: A little quiet, please. This 
is the most solemn part of the 
ceremony! 


MOULSWORTH: (Furious) You must 
have known about this — why 
didn’t you tell us? 


GENERAL: (Pointedly) We never inter- 
fere with the internal administra- 
tion of other nations. 


ROMANOFF: You mean you left these 
sheets dangling from our balcon- 
ies for everyone to see? 


GENERAL: Very few people pass by 
here. Now, silence, please! 


ARCHBISHOP: The marriage will now 
be solemnized. 


BEULAH: (Who has read the message 

— howling) Julie! She’s gone. 

Hooper! Gone to find her happi- 
ness with . . . with him. 


MOULSWORTH: (Furious, to ROMANOFF) 
You had a hand in this. (To the 
GENERAL) I'll get you for this. I'll 
declare war. My only daughter. 


EVDOKIA: (A scream) Vadim . . . he 
speaks of suicide . . . he wishes 
to die. 


ROMANOFF: (Frantic, to MOULSWORTH) 
It’s all the fault of your con- 
founded daughter. My son, my 
son. 


(He falls to his knees and weeps. 
EVDOKIA joins him at once. All 
through this, the ARCHBISHOP 
has been muttering the ritual) 


MOULSWORTH: My daughter! What do 
you mean? I...I... 


BEULAH: (Screeching) Hooper. Do 
something! 


MOULSWORTH: Stop that man from 
talking first! 


GENERAL: (Shouting, so that the ARCH- 


BISHOP can’t hear) The Arch- 
bishop is stone deaf. 


ARCHBISHOP: Do you, Theodore Alaric 
MOULSWORTH: I'll get my car— 
ARCHBISHOP: Demetrius Pompey— 


MOULSWORTH: Search every—have the 
frontier sealed. 


GENERAL: (Indulgent) Quiet, please! 


ARCHBISHOP: By the Will of the 


People— 
MOULSWORTH: Let me see that note. 


BEULAH: (Desperate) It has no for- 
warding address. 


ARCHBISHOP: Most Divine Protector of 
the Unwilling— 


MOULSWORTH: I'll call Washington. 
ARCHBISHOP: Mentor of the Undecided. 


MOULSWORTH: (T'o the GENTRAL—fum- 
ing) Call out your police! 


ARCHBISHOP: Emperor Absolute and 
Undisputed . . . (He dries up) 


Yes? 


spy: Alias Igor Vadimovitch Roman- 
off. 


ARCHBISHOP: Alias Igor Vadimovitch 
Romanoff. 


ROMANOFF: Igor! 


MOULSWORTH: Hey, those figures have 
grown! 


ARCHBISHOP: ... Take this woman 
to be your lawfully wedded wife? 


MOULSWORTH: Stop the ceremony! It’s 
a trick! 


(The soldiers block the ambas- 
sador’s passage with their rifles) 


1cor: I do. 


ARCHBISHOP: Do you, Inez Dolores— 
Chiquita Amparo— 


ROMANOFF: Stop! Stop! Stop! 
EVDOKIA: Vadim, why? 
ARCHBISHOP: Conchita Concepcion — 


MOULSWORTH: (To the GENERAL) I'll 
have you bombed .. . I'll summon 
the United Nations. 


ARCHBISHOP: Maria, Infanta of Old 
Castile— 


BEULAH: My girl, my girl. 
ROMANOFF: We are impotent. 


ARCHBISHOP: Hereditary Inheritor of 
Splendor. 


MOULSWORTH: This calls for concerted 
action. 


ROMANOFF: We have not the habit of 
collaboration. 


ARCHBISHOP: Purveyor of Wisdom. 
(MOULSWORTH makes another 
attempt to reach his daughter. 
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The SECOND SOLDIER aims his 
rifle at MOULSWORTH’S head) 


MOULSWORTH: 
GENERAL) 


(Recoiling — to the 
You have threatened 


the United States Ambassador! 


ARCHBISHOP: Holder of the Keys of 
Pamplona—(He dries up) Yes? 


spy: Alias Juliet Alison Murphy Van- 
derwelde Moulsworth. 


ARCHBISHOP: Alias Jujiet Alison Mur- 
phy Vanderwelde Moulsworth ... 
Well, I don’t remember that in 
the ritual. 


MOULSWORTH: Sure you don’t! I said, 
sure you don’t! 


spy: It is here, in illuminated letters 
of the fourteenth century. 


ARCHBISHOP: Then it must be my 
memory again. Do you take this 
man as your lawfully wedded hus. 
band? 

MOULSWORTH 

ROMANOFF 


(Loud) No! 


JULIET: (Soft) Yes 


ARCHBISHOP: I hereby pronounce you 
man—and wife. Kiss your wife. 
(1GOR does so) He is surprisingly 


mobile. Place the ring on her fing- 
er. Now go out there, my son, 
and beat the Albanians! Let the 
bells be rung! (The bells ring. 
The young married couple, who 
had, with the complicity of the 
soldiers, substituted themselves for 
the papier-mache figures at the 
moment that their parents’ atten- 
tion was diverted by the discovery 
of the sheets, now turn toward 
us, radiantly happy. Fireworks 
crackle in the distance. The ARCH- 
BISHOP emits a piercing note on 
perceiving that Theodore is alive. 
He coos like a dove on discover- 
ing that Inez too is breathing. 
Looking heavenward, he cries—) 
A miracle! (Then, in a casual 
voice, he adds—) Oh, well, that’s 
quite usual here. 
(Exit ARCHBISHOP, followed in- 
evitably by the delighted and 
devoted spy. The young couple 
kiss) 
MOULSWORTH: It’s not valid under 


American law. 


ROMANOFF: It will not be recognized 
in the Soviet Union. 


EVDOKIA: But Vadim—to see our son 


so happy! 
1GOR: Father. Mother. May I present— 


JuuIET: Dad. Mom. I want you to 
know— 
(The ambassadors turn their 
back. Shyly BEULAH and EvpDO- 
KIA look at each other) 


BEULAH: Why, Mrs. Romanoff. . . 


EVDOKIA: (Emotional) Comrade 
Moulsworth . . . What are we to 
do? Isn’t it always left to the 
women to make peace? 


BEULAH: Why, yes, to see our children 
so happy 
MOULSWORTH: (Sharply) Beulah, I 


refuse to let you listen to that 
woman’s peace feelers! 


ROMANOFF: Evdokia, whatever you 
may have said and felt, we are 
Russians. You are walking into a 
capitalist trap. 

(A pause of indecision) 

BEULAH: (Precipitately) Julie! 

JULIET: Mother! 

(They embrace) 

BEULAH: May I kiss Igor and welcome 

him into our family? 


ARCHBISHOP: | hereby pronounce you man — and wife. Kiss your wife. 
(Eric Porter, Marianne Deeming, Joe Gibbons, Katy Vail, David Hurst, Edward Atienza, Michael David, 
David Lodge, Josephine Barrington, John Phillips, Peter Ustinov; London production) 
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IGOR: My second mother. (They kiss) 


EVDOKIA: (Opens her arms wide to 
IGOR) Igor! 


1GoR: (Throwing his arms about her 
and kissing her) Mamasha! 


EVDOKIA: And now let me welcome my 
new daughter. 


JULIET: Oh, Mrs. Romanoff. . . 
(They kiss) 

MOULSWORTH: Beulah, I shall not for- 
get this. Your foolishness has cost 
me my job, my dignity, and my 
self-respect. 


BEULAH: 
silly! 


Hooper, darling, don’t be so 


MOULSWORTH: You are condoning the 
actions of a government which has 
threatened your husband with 
loaded rifles. 


GENERAL: Loaded? Yes. With blanks. 
ROMANOFF: What? 


GENERAL: Regiment! Regiment. Into 
the air. Fire! (The soldiers fire 
into the air. Two tiny clicks) Good! 

MOULSWORTH: D’you mean to tell me 

9 

GENERAL: (Smiling) We could only 
have acquired live ammunition by 
joining either the Western Com- 
munity or the Eastern Bloc. We 
manufacture none oursefves. 


JULIET: (Appealing) Pop. 
MOULSWORTH: Baby! 
IGOR: (Appealing) Pappa. 


ROMANOFF: Igor! 
(In a rush, the fathers embrace 
their children) 


GENERAL: From now on and into the 
future we will celebrate this, our 
greatest victory in history! 


ROMANOFF: (Suddenly) Tell me... . 
why am I not unhappy? By the 
rules of prejudice, I should be 
overwhelmed with bitterness. 


1cor: You are not unhappy because I 
am happy, father . . . and because 
we're in a happy country .. . 


ROMANOFF: I need proof of that. Hap- 
py? It can’t be happy without a 
single factory, without a collective 
farm, without a communal center. 


FIRST SOLDIER: I thought so, too, Your 
Excellency—but tonight, I wonder 


MOULSWORTH: I don’t get it, either. I 
ought to be right in the throes of a 
nervous breakdown, and yet-I feel 


as though . . . as thought I’d just 
had a shower in champagne. (To 
the GENERAL) Hey, what’s your 
subsoil like? 


GENERAL: (Pleasantly) I haven’t the 
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slightest idea. 


MOULSWORTH: (Investigating the 
ground) I bet it’s just lousy with 
oil! 

GENERAL: (Violently) Then kindly 
leave it where it is! We only need 
to strike oil in order to be invaded 
tomorrow. 

(He smoothes the soil which 
MOULSWORTH had deranged 
with his foot) 

MOULSWORTH: (Laughs) Hey, some 
philosophy! Here’s a guy who 
doesn’t want to own a Cadillac, on 
account of it’s bound to be stolen. 


JULIET: It makes sense to me, Pop. 


MOULSWORTH: (Laughing) Already? 
You’ve been here too long. 


BEULAH: May I compliment you on 
your hat, madame? 


EVDOKIA: (Blushing) Oh, thank you! 
BEULAH: It’s just darling. 


MOULSWORTH: Yes, that’s what it is— 
just darling. You know something? 
I can’t quite put my finger on it, 
but I don’t care who signs which 
treaty with whom. 


ROMANOFF: Nor do I. (MOULSWORTH 
and ROMANOFF both take their 
treaties from their pockets, and 
tear them up. The GENERAL throws 
up his hands in joy) However I 
still need proof that I am legiti- 
mately happy. 

(The spy enters on his feet) 
sPy: Proof? 


ROMANOFF: Have you been listening? 


spy: That is one habit I can never lose. 
If you want proof, hide—hide 
quickly. 

BEULAH: Where? 

MOULSWORTH: Why? 


spy: Don’t ask questions, and you will 
see. Hide, anywhere, in the sha- 
dows. 
(They all stand flush with the 
houses. Pause. FREDDIE and 
MARFA enter, obviously deeply in 
love. Gasps and whispers. A 
pause while they kiss) 


FREDDIE: Are there words which have 
not been used before? 


MARFA: There are silences which have 
not been shared before. 


(They embrace) 
IGOR: (Hotly) They’re using our words. 
JULIET: (Pained) They’ve stolen our 
dialogue! 


GENERAL: (Gently) It is our country 
which is talking through their 
hearts, as before it talked through 
yours. 


JULIET: You mean we invented nothing 
of our own? 

GENERAL: You invented everything— 
even the country, which is yours. 

MARFA: Why do you look at me so 
critically? 

FREDDIE: Me? I never criticize any- 
thing. I have no opinions. 


MARFA: (Coquettish) No opinions at 
all . . . then how do you know 
that you love me? 

ROMANOFF: A logical question. 

FREDDIE: I don’t know, but I do. 

MOULSWORTH: That’s a pretty good 
blocking reply. 

FREDDIE: Why do you love me? 


BEULAH: Freddie’s going right in there 
like a bulldozer. 

MARFA: (A little sigh) I don’t know, 
either. I have every reason not to 
love you. You are a capitalist. 
(Amorously) What do you manu- 
facture? 

FREDDIE: Refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners. 

MARFA: What volume of laundry can 
you wash—with your largest 
model? 

FREDDIE: I don’t know. 


MARFA: And how much dirt is needed 
to fill the bag of your lightest vacu- 
um cleaner? 


FREDDIE: I don’t know. 


JULIET: (Jrritated, yet affectionate) 
Oh, Freddie, try. 


MARFA: You don’t know .. . perhaps 
... perhaps I love you because you 
don’t know . . . it’s such a relief . . . 


EVDOKIA: (Delighted) Ah, the disease 
is taking root. 

FREDDIE: You're a ship’s captain, aren’t 
you? 

MARFA: (Withasigh) Yes... 

FREDDIE: Gee, that’s great... 

MARFA: I’m captain of a sloop. 


FREDDIE: Sloop. Sloop. That’s a nice 
word. I know what I like about 
you. 

MARFA: What is it—(Recklessly)—my 
love? 

FREDDIE: Of all the girls I’ve ever 
known, you’re the only one who 
could possibly be captain of a ship. 

MARFA: The only one? 


FREDDIE: My mother, she could have 
been an admiral—but you, you’re 
the only one who could have been 
captain of a ship. 


MARFA: (Her eyes shut) I’m waiting. 


FREDDIE: One other thing. How about 
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you and me getting married? 
MARFA: You're practical. I like that. 
FREDDIE: I’m a capitalist. 
MARFA: I hardly know you 
FREDDIE: That’s why I ask you so soon. 
MARFA: What would you do if I accept? 


FREDDIE: I'd be very surprised. 
MARFA: I accept. 


FREDDIE: I’m very surprised. 


(They kiss with increasing pas- 
sion) 


spy: Proof enough? 


JULIET: I’m jealous of them already. I 
want it all to begin again. 


1cor: With all our agony? 
JULIET: Oh, that was nothing .. . 


(IGOR and JULIET kiss. In silence 
the ambassadors and their wives 
follow suit) 


GENERAL: (To the audience) It is the 
night. Our victory is won. Do visit 
our country, if you can. The fare 
is as cheap as walking to the street 
corner to post a letter; accommoda- 
tion is magnificent. All you need 
do is shut your eyes, and in the 
night, with tranquil minds and 


softly beating hearts, you will find 
us here . . . the realm of sense. of 
gentleness, of love . . . the dream 
which every tortured modern m:'» 
may carry—in his sleep . . . our 
landscape is your pillow, our heavy 
industry—your snores . . . 
(He retires into the darkness, 
and blows out the candles on the 
altar. A guitar has been playing 
softly through the last speech. 
The four love scenes continue in 
silence. The GENERAL falls asleep, 
leaning on the clock tower. The 
soldiers are sitting on the steps, 
asleep) 
Curtain 


GENERAL: Our victory is won. Do visit our country, if you can. The fare is as cheap as 
walking to the street corner to post a letter; accommodation is magnificent. 
(William Greene, Sylvia Daneel, Phil Leeds, Alvin Epstein, Edward Atienza, Peter Ustinov, Jack Gilford, 
Gerald Sarracini, Suzanne Storrs, Natalie Schafer, Fred Clark; New York production). 
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by Leota Diesel 


Accent on Children’s Theatre 


More than any other form of stage activity, a 
children’s theatre is a co-operative community 
undertaking, sponsored or produced by educa- 
tional or community organizations or a combi- 
nation of them. (We are excluding here the 
privately produced children’s theatres in large 
cities.) The sponsoring organizations may be 
local departments of education and recreation, 
drama departments of universities, community 
theatres, parent-teacher associations or Junior 
Leagues. (The pioneering work done by the last 
of these in children’s theatre is discussed else- 
where in this issue by Michael Drury.) 


Children’s Theatre and CTC 


Much of the growth of children’s theatre in 
this country, measured both from the standpoint 
of physical size and significance, is due to the 
activities of the Children’s Theatre Conference 
(CTC), a division of the American Educational 
Theatre Association. We asked Winifred Ward, 
recently elected honorary director of CTC and a 
leader in children’s theatre for many years, to 
comment on the work of the organization in its 
decade and a half of existence. She replied, “We 
of the Children’s Theatre Conference are so in- 
variable concerned with the future that we sel- 
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Since its inception in 1957, Wolfgang Roth's pantomime 
The Littlest Circus has toured extensively. It is about a 
circus family whose members travel from town to town and 
perform all the roles, including those of the animals. 
Emmet Rose is pictured at the hurdy-gurdy. 


dom stop to think of the past. But there is no 
question about the great contribution our na- 
tional organization has made already in its short 
life. Fifteen years of education in the philosophy 
and techniques of children’s theatre and creative 
dramatics, carried on through regional and na- 
tional meetings, workshops, newsletters and 
many active project committees, has made an 
impact on leaders, teachers and communities 
over the whole country. And most hopeful for 
the children of the future is its never-lessening 
effort to raise standards of plays, productions 
and leadership.” 

One of the CTC committees recently sent out 
a questionnaire to children’s-theatre workers in 
this country and abroad, in the course of prepar- 
ing a report on their progress. Though all an- 
swers had not been tabulated when these lines 
were written, Mrs. Isabel Burger, co-chairman 
of the committee, was able to report three trends, 
based on a sampling of answers received from 
workers in this country: general community in- 
terest in having a program for children, and in 
combining forces, whenever necessary, to pro- 
vide one; an increase in the use of creative 
dramatics in the elementary schools and by di- 
rectors of religious education; and a growing 
recognition of the value of creative dramatics 
in the development of a child’s personality. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the CTC will 
be held August 24-26 at Michigan City, Indiana, 
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and will be preceded by a three-day workshop. 
The theme will be “Big People for a Small World.” 
Among the speakers announced by Richard C. 
Johnson, national program chairman, are John 
Allen, director of school programs for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation; Dr. Robert Breen of 
Northwestern University, who will present a lec- 
ture-demonstration on chamber theatre for chil- 
dren, a technique for staging narrative literature; 
and Willard Johnson, president of the President’s 
Committee for International Economic Growth 
and former vice-president of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Seminars and 
discussion groups will concentrate on Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest, concerning themselves in 
acting, directing, technical effects, adaptation for 
children and puppetry. 

Mrs. Eleanor Chase York, director of CTC, 
announces the institution of the Monte Meacham 
Award, a memorial to the man who was director 
of the Children’s World Theatre. The award will 
be presented at the annual meeting to an individ- 
ual who has made a significant contribution to 
children through the medium of drama. (It is 
not necessary that the recipient be a member of 
CTC.) Another prize is the Zeta Phi Eta Award, 
established in honor of Winifred Ward and first 
offered in 1957; it is given to a group (institu- 
tional, community or professional) that has been 
in existence no less than two and no more than 
four seasons, and that has made an outstanding 
contribution to children’s theatre. Nominations 
for this award may be made by members of CTC 
or by the groups aspiring to the prize. The dead- 
line for entries is July 1. More information can 
be obtained from the chairman of the awards 
committee, Vern Adix, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The COMMUNITY CHIL- 
DREN’S THEATRE OF DUTCHESS COUNTY, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, won the award in 1958. 


Community Children’s Theatre 


To find ou. about the activities of the prize- 
winning group in Poughkeepsie, we contacted 
Mrs. David Sanford, its president. The program 
includes touring a locally produced play to twen- 
ty-seven elementary schools in four county school 
districts, where about twelve thousand children 
see it free during school hours. This season’s 
offering was The King’s Balcony, an adaptation 
by Philip Sheffield of The Emperor’s New Clothes. 
The children’s theatre also presents three (cen- 
tral) productions in Poughkeepsie; two are given 
by the group itself, and the third by a profes- 
sional company from New York City. Each of 
these plays runs for three performances and 
draws an average audience of twenty-five hun- 
dred. In 1957-58 a committee composed of the- 
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atre members worked with community leaders 
in investigating the best methods of extending 
child participation. As a result, a workshop in 
creative dramatics was inaugurated for teach- 
ers, and during 1959 an introductory program 
of classes in creative dramatics for children is 
being held, two for children in the fifth and sixth 
grades and one for children in the first and sec- 
ond grades. The theatre has a membership of 
two hundred men and women. A newsletter and 
meetings keep it informed, and workshops in act- 
ing, directing and technical projects are offered. 
“In addition to presenting good theatre for chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Sanford, “our children’s theatre 
provides an excellent recreational opportunity 
for talented adults in the community.” 

The GARY (Indiana) PLAYERS, with ten sea- 
sons and nearly thirty productions to their credit, 
presented their first children’s play, Hansel and 
Gretel, in September in co-operation with the 
City Methodist Church. This was not Gary’s first 
children’s theatre, however. In the late 1930's 
the Gary public schools sponsored the first city- 
wide theatre for children by having each school 
auditorium class present a favorite fantasy. That 
activity ceased during World War II. Not until 
1951 did a children’s theatre emerge, when Du- 
Wayne Woodring, a young theological student, 
founded the Young People’s Theatre under the 
sponsorship of the local Y.M.C.A. and the City 
Methodist Church. (In 1956 Woodring left to 
take a position as youth director of a church 
in the State of Washington.) Now that the Gary 
Players have met with success in their initial 
children’s production and the subsequent Wizard 
of Oz, presented in February, they intend to con- 
tinue staging children’s plays in co-operation 
with City Church. Under the direction of Phyllis 
Grantham, they are scheduling three full-length 
plays for next season. 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, one of the 
most popular children’s plays, was the choice 
this season for the twelfth annual production 
of the GREENVILLE (South Carolina) CHIL- 
DREN’S THEATRE, a co-operative enterprise 
of the Greenville Little Theatre and the Junior 
League. It is the group’s third presentation of 
Aladdin. The casts are composed of children and 
adults, and the sets are designed and constructed 
so that the younger members (when necessary) 
can manipulate them with ease. Robert H. 
McLane of the Greenville Little Theatre is the 
director. 

By popular demand Aladdin was also chosen 
bv the RIVERSIDE (California) CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE as the fourth production of the sea- 
son. It is scheduled to be given later this month. 
June Worth, president of the group, helped or- 
ganize it as a Y.W.C.A. activity in 1954. In 1956, 
faced with the problem of inadequate space for 
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rehearsals and storage room for props and equip- 


ment, the members had to seek another home. 
The City Council granted the use of a vacant 
municipal building for one year. Then in 1957 
‘the theatre was incorporated as a nonprofit or- 
ganization (the usual arrangement for children’s 
theatres), and a school auditorium and work- 
shop space were secured. The actors are chil- 
dren; children also help write some of the scripts, 
make the sets and handle the lighting. Parents 
of the participating children serve on various 
committees, as they do in most children’s thea- 
tres. Acquiring a permanent building of its own 
is now the theatre’s goal. 

Last August the SAN DIEGO JUNIOR THE- 
ATRE staged Christopher Fry’s The Boy with 
a Cart with a cast composed of children (the 
only exception was an adult who played Cuth- 
man’s mother), and the result was an unqualified 
success, according to Jeanne Tabscott, who di- 
rected the work. Two performances were given 
in the outdoor Greek theatre on the campus of 
California Western University. Kingsley Poven- 
mire of San Diego State College directed the 
verse choir, and costumes were created by Chez 
Hael of the faculty of California Western Uni- 
versity. The Junior Theatre is sponsored by the 
Park and Recreation Department of the city, and 
the plays are produced by California Western 
University in co-operation with the County Coun- 
cil of Churches. The group also presents plays 
during the regular school season. 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS, INC. of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, founded twelve years ago, is 
sponsored by the local parent-teacher associa- 
tions, the Junior League, the College Club of 
Bridgeport and the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce: Its presentations include plays, mario- 
nette performances, dance dramas and operettas, 
and it has found that plays are most popular 
with children in the six-to-twelve age group. 
This season it offered four performances of three 
plays, Jack the Giant Killer, Robinson Crusoe 
and Fox in a Fix, staged by professional touring 
companies. 

The CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF JACKSON- 
VILLE (Florida), organized last year, conducts 
regular monthly meetings that include classes in 
make-up and dramatics. The theatre presents 
programs that offer scenes from plays performed 
by children, and also stages full-length plays by 
children. Princess Rose, an original work by 
Elma Ilene Geoffrey, was scheduled last month. 
About one hundred young performers made up 
the cast and production crew, which was under 
the supervision of Maurice Geoffrey, director of 
the Little Theatre of Jacksonville, and a mothers’ 
committee. 


Student Children’s Theatres 
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George Latshaw’s La Boite, a puppet ballet, was given its 
premiere in January with accompaniment by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. Other performances were scheduled 
during the spring in partnership with the Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Chicago Businessmen’s Symphony. 


The KANSAS UNIVERSITY CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE, now in its third season, offered 
Treasure Island, adapted by Dorothy Drew, and 
The Elves and the Shoemaker by Nora Tully and 
Charlotte Chorpenning, under the direction of 
Mrs. Bee Harvey. A course in creative dramatics 
is conducted in co-operation with the Recreation 
Commission and schools of the town (Lawrence). 

Madge Miller’s The Land of the Dragon was 
staged by the UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE under the direction of 
Jack Byers. It set an attendance record for the 
group when it was performed fifteen times last 
fall before twelve thousand children on the cam- 
pus and on tour. 

“he SOUTHERN PLAYERS of Mississippi 
Southern College have toured a children’s play 
for the past three years. This season they pre- 
sented King Midas and the Golden Touch in 
southern Mississippi and northeastern Louisiana, 
playing to over five thousand children and adults. 

One of the best-known groups is the CHIL- 
DREN’S THEATRE of the GOODMAN MEMO- 
RIAL THEATRE, Chicago, now in its thirty-sec- 
ond season. Performances are given on Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons. The current offering, 
scheduled through May 24, is The Emperor’s 
New Clothes. 
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Touring Children’s Theatres 


The SAN FRANCISCO PLAYERS GUILD, in 
existence almost ten years, employs a profes- 
sional company and has presented thirteen pro- 
ductions to more than a million children in schools 
in California and Nevada. Approximately one 
year is spent in preparing each work, and all of 
the elements of the productions, including sets, 
costumes and music, are created in accordance 
with specific historical periods. This is done to 
encourage the youthful audiences to explore var- 
ious aspects of the period in question, including 
its history, art and literature. Schools use the 
productions for study programs; students write 
criticisms of the plays, draw and paint pictures 
and posters, learn the music, and re-enact the 
stories. This season’s offering, Magic Ring, 
adapted by Helene Oppenheimer from Wagner’s 
first Ring opera, Das Rheingold, began touring 
in October and is scheduled through May 17. 
Martha Bigelow Eliot is the director. 

Another touring group that originates in Cali- 
fornia is the seven-year-old CHILDREN’S THE- 
ATRE OF THE WEST of Sacramento, managed 
and directed by Wilma Murphy. It started out 
in October on an eight-month tour, presenting 
two original plays, Yankee Drummer Boy (for 
pupils in grades four through eight) and Simply 
Simon (for younger children). Both works are 
by Mercedes Gardner and Jean Shannon Smith, 
with musfc by Louis Schenk and choreography 
by Reba McNamar. By June 1, when the tour is 
ended, the company will have performed in more 
than 120 towns in eleven Western states. 

The KACHINA THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 
of Tucson celebrated its first anniversary in Feb- 
ruary. Its first production (February, 1958) was 
the United States premiere of The Boy Who 
Killed Time by Andre Fauquez. The play was 
offered again this season, along with Poppy Mc- 


Kenzie’s Nonno and Madge Miller’s Puss in Boots, 
to groups in Tucson and smaller towns in the 
state. Next season the theatre again will present 
three plays, not yet chosen. The name Kachina 
was taken from the Hopi Indians, the early in- 
habitants of the area, and refers to their native 
gods. One of the founders and directors of the 
group is Mrs. Mildred Cushing, who has worked 
with the HOLIDAY THEATRE in Canada, a 
traveling children’s theatre. 

The KNICKERTY KNOCKERTY PLAYERS 
of the Pittsburgh Miniature Theatre tour plays 
to communities in New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. For their fourth annual tour be- 
ginning in the fall, the Players will offer Ali 
Baba and Merlin the Magician. Margo Frye is 
the producer. 


The Littlest Circus, a pantomime by Wolfgang 
Roth, directed by Nelle Fisher, has had many 
engagements on tour since its premiere in Oc- 
tober, 1957, at Carnegie Playhouse in New York 
City. Last year it was performed on the sum- 
mer circuit, and this season it has been given 
before schools and community groups. Addition- 
al bookings have been arranged for next summer 
and fall. 

The POCKET PLAYERS of the Y.M.-Y.W.H.A., 
New York City, directed by Muriel Sharon, per- 
form in community centers of Greater New York. 
This season they offered The Tale of the Donkey 
by Bette Butterworth and Miss Sharon, in a 
commedia dell’ arte staging, and Master of All 
Masters by Miss Sharon, a dramatization of an 
English folk tale. 

During its third annual coast-to-coast tour, 
which ran from September through April, the 
MERRY WANDERERS CHILDREN’S THEA- 
TRE of New York City offered a repertory that 
included Hiawatha and the Magic Forest Bird 
and Miriam Benedict’s Young Chris Columbus. 
Dick Dunham is the director, and Gian Pace, the 
choreographer. 

PILGRIM PRODUCTIONS of New York City 
presented Pinocchio, Rumpelstiltskin and Alice in 
Wonderland at Town Hall on alternate Saturday 
mornings during the current season, the organi- 
zation’s first. G. J. Ambiase was the director. 

The MERRI-MIMES, also of New York, had a 
successful second season at the Cricket Theatre, 
where they presented The Arabian Nights, Peter 
and the Wolf, The Red Dragon and Sleeping 
Beauty. All of their offerings are designed to 
enlist participation of the children in the audi- 
ence. Blanche Marvin is the director. END 


For the sixteenth consecutive year, the Children’s Theatre 
Association of Baltimore presented a dramatization of 
Dicken’s A Christmas Carol under the direction of Isabel 
Burger, founder of the group. Other works scheduled this 
season include The Red Shoes and Many Moons. 
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Festivals 


Above: FRANCE—During the sum- 
mer months virtually the entire coun- 
try seems to become a festival of thea- 
tre and allied arts. In Orange, classic 
works are given out of doors, with an 
ancient wall as part of the set. 


Left: AUSTRIA—Performances on 
the outdoor stage in Bregenz are 
among the most colorful of all festival 
fare. This year, during July and Au- 
gust, the attraction will be Johann 


Strauss’s A Thousand and One Nights. 


YUGOSLAVIA—Dubrovnik again is 
honoring its native Renaissance play- 
wright Marin Drziz with productions 
of three of his works. This is the im- 
pressive set for a recent festival offer- 
ing of Drzic’s Dundo Maroje. 


For travelers in Europe, this 1959 festival bill of fare should 
prove a helpful guide. For those who are not fortunate enough to 
attend any of the programs, it should prove more than academic, 
since it indicates production activity on a wide front and a major 
scale in every branch of the theatre arts. Naturally our emphasis 
is on those programs that present theatre, opera, ballet and films. 


ITALY—Pompeii is one of the many 
festival sites of this country, whose 
natural settings rival those of Greece. 
During July there will be perform- 
ances of classic works in the ancient 
city’s Grande Theatre. 


(continued on next page) 
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AUSTRIA 

BREGENZ (July 21-August 19)—The floating 
stage will house Johann Strauss’s operetta A Thou- 
sand and One Nights; the Milan Opera Ensemble 
will offer Monteverdi’s Jl Combattimento di Tan- 
credi e di Clorinda, Cimarosa’s Jl Maestro di Cap- 
pella and Donizetti’s Il Campanello di Notte; and 
the Vienna State Opera Ballet will present two 
works—Erika Hanka’s Medusa (music by Gott- 
fried von Einem) and Gluck’s Don Juan. The com- 
pany of the Vienna Burgtheater has scheduled the 
premiére of a new work (not announced at press 
time), Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans and 
Nestroy’s Der Zerrissene. There also will be con- 
certs by the Vienna Symphony, conducted by 
Heinrich Hollreiser and Karl Boehm, which will 
offer Lisa Della Casa, Teresa Stich-Randall and 
Anton Dermota among soloists. 

ERL (Tirol)—There will be summer perform- 
ances of this city’s Passion play in a brand-new, 
fifteen-hundred-seat theatre. The production has 
a lengthy tradition, since the record of religious 
plays in Eri dates from 1613. 

SALZBURG—Activity in this city, one of the 
festival leaders, is at least a threefold enterprise. 
It opens with the annual “Musical Spring’ (May 
15-31), which will present chamber music, with 
emphasis on Haydn and Mozart. From May 16- 
September 26, the Salzburg Marionette Theatre 





DENMARK—Ashton’s Romeo and Juliet, with Henning 
Kronstam and Mona Vangsaa in the name roles, is one of 
the works to be danced by the Royal Danish Ballet later 
this month at the annual festival in Copenhagen. 
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will offer (in repertory) The Magic Flute, The 
Abduction from the Seraglio, Bastien and Bas- 
tienne, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, Concert in Schon- 
brunn, Der Sterbende Schwan, The Impresario and 
The Nutcracker. 

The major activity—the Salzburg Festival—is 
scheduled July 26-August 31. Six operas will be 
given in repertory, including Heimo Erbse’s Juli- 
etta (world premiére) , Gluck’s Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, Haydn’s The World on the Moon, Mozart’s 
Cosi fan tutte and The Magic Flute, and Richard 
Strauss’s The Silent Woman. Herbert von Karajan 
is artistic director and one of the conductors for 
the opera season; other conductors are Antal 
Dorati, Kar] Boehm and George Szell, and the casts 
include Rita Streich, Sena Jurinac, Giulietta Simio- 
nato, Irmgard Seefried, Lisa Della Casa, Hilde 
Gueden, Nicolai Gedda, Giorgio Tozzi, Hans Hotter 
and Leopold Simoneau. Boehm, Szell, Karajan, 
Georg Solti, Paul Paray, Joseph Keilberth, Rudolf 
Kempe, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Kar] Miinchinger and 
Rafael Kubelik will lead orchestral concerts. There 
will be lieder and instrumental recitals, chamber 
music, concerts of religious music and ballet pro- 
grams. The Jerome Robbins ballet company of New 
York will perform August 12, 13, 15 and 17. 

The high point of the theatre portion of the Salz- 
burg Festival is the world premiére of Fritz Hoch- 
wilder’s Thursday, a modern mystery play, and 
there also will be productions of Hofmannsthal’s 
Der Turm (The Tower) and Jedermann (Every- 
man). The last of these works, a festival trade- 
mark, is produced annually in front of the ca- 
thedral in a setting originally created by Max 
Reinhardt. 


VIENNA (May 30-June 21)—The State Opera 
will house new productions of The Flying Dutch- 
man, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana and Arabella. 
From the repertoire, these works will be presented : 
The Abduction from the Seraglio, The Marriage of 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan tutte, The Magic 
Flute, Fidelio, Tristan and Isolde, Das Rheingold, 
Die Walkiire, Siegfried, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Otello, Falstaff, Salome, Elektra, Der Rosenkava- 
lier, Ariadne auf Naxos, Die Frau ohne Schatten, 
Wozzeck, Mathis der Maler, Poulenc’s Les dialogues 
des carmélites and Egk’s Der Revisor. Conductors 
include Herbert von Karajan, Karl Boehm, Hein- 
rich Hollreiser and Joseph Keilberth. 

The Volksoper will have L’Africaine, William 
Tell, Nabucco, Die Bernauerin (Orff), A Thousand 
and One Nights, Die Fledermaus, A Night in 
Venice, The Gypsy Baron, Wiener Blut, Karl Mil- 
lécker’s Der Bettelstudent, and Lehar’s The Count 
of Luxembourg, Der Zarewitsch and The Land of 
Smiles. The Raimundtheater is offering Robert 
Stolz’s Two Hearts in Three-Quarter Time. 

A Schiller cycle will be the attraction at the 
Burgtheater: Die Rauber, Die Verschwérung des 
Fiesco zu Genua, Kabale und Liebe, Don Carlos, 
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Maria Stuart, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, William 
Tell and Demetrius. Kabale und Liebe also will be 
offered in a new production at the Theater in der 
Josefstadt. Moliére’s Le Misanthrope will be seen 
in a new production at the Volkstheater. 

Ballet offerings at the State Opera include Sym- 
phony in C, Agon, Josef Bayer’s Die Puppenfee 
and Heimo Erbse’s Ruth. A wide variety of concert 
fare also is available; the Vienna Philharmonic is 
one of the six orchestras scheduled to perform 
under leading maestros (Karl Boehm, Ferenc Fric- 
say, Herbert von Karajan, Josef Krips, Thomas 
Schippers, Hans Swarowsky) and with noted solo- 
ists (Zino Francescatti, Yehudi Menuhin, Nathan 
Milstein, David Oistrakh, Geza Anda, Wilhelm 
Backhaus, Robert Casadesus). Art exhibits and 
fashion shows are other attractions. 


BELGIUM 

BOUILLON—Beginning July 1, and throughout 
the summer, there will be “Sound and Light” spec- 
tacles—historical pageants employing natural set- 
tings and special lighting and musical effects. 

BRUSSELS—Open-air theatre is presented dur- 
ing the summer in the Chateau de Beersel. 

GHENT—Beginning July 1, performances of 
From the Vikings to Charles V, a historical play, 
are scheduled in St. Bavon Abbey. 

LA ROCHE—“Sound and Light” spectacles be- 
gin July 1. 

TOURNAI—More “Sound and Light” spectacles 
are the offering, beginning July 1. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
PRAGUE (May 4-June 4)—The Berlin Opera 
(Staatsoper) will have a four-day engagement in 
the Smetana Theatre beginning May 22. On May 
28 there will be a performance of Wozzeck, and the 
festival also includes ballet performances, sym- 
phony concerts and retitals. 


DENMARK 

COPENHAGEN (May 17-31)—Opera and ballet 
are the high points of this important festival. The 
Royal Danish Ballet will appear in La Sylphide 
(Bournonville), Coppélia, Romeo and Juliet (Ash- 
ton), Apollon Musagete, Harlequinade, Miss Julie, 
Giselle, Etude and a new Birgit Cullberg work, The 
Moon Reindeer. 

Operas in the repertory are /figenia (Pizzetti), 
La Bohéme, Gianni Schicchi, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
La Cenerentola, Il Matrimonio Segreto and The 
Magic Flute. There also will be concerts, and the 
famous amusement park, Tivoli Gardens, is open 
from May 1 to mid-September with programs of 
concerts and pantomimes. In addition, a season of 
open-air baroque opera and ballet will be presented 
throughout July in the courtyard of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, Charlottenborg. 

FREDERIKSSUND (June 20-July 5)—The Vik- 
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NETHERLANDS—The Netherlands Opera will be one of 
the leading troupes in action during the 1959 Holland 
Festival in Amsterdam and The Hague-Scheveningen. Pic- 
tured is an earlier production of Verdi's Otello. 


ing Festival presents a re-enactment of scenes 
from Danish ancient history. 


FINLAND 

HELSINKI—The eighth assembly of the Inter- 
national Theatre Congress is scheduled to take 
place June 1-8, and there will be actual stage per- 
formances along with discussions. 

From June 16-17, the Sibelius Festival will hold 
forth, and it includes performances of two operas 
—Leevi Madetojas Ostrobothnians, June 6, and 
Handel’s Xerxes, June 9. On June 7 the festival 
will offer a performance of Hofmannsthal’s version 
of Everyman with music by Sibelius, and there will 
be symphony concerts and recitals. Among the 
luminaries will be the conductors Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt and Hans Rosbaud, and violinist Tossy 
Spivakovsky. 


NURMIJARVI (July 12)—The annual Aleksis 
Kivi festival honors Finland’s noted playwright in 
the city of his birth. 


SAAKSMAKI (May 17)—Folklore is the attrac- 
tion here. 

SAMMATTI (June 28)—The Sampo Festival of- 
fers the dramatization of epic poetry drawn from 
the Kalevala. 





. 
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FRANCE 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE (July 10-31)—The twelfth 
international music festival in this locale will offer 
the following operas: The World on the Moon, 
(Haydn), The Magic Flute and Cosi fan tutte. 
Participants of note include the conductors Carlo 
Maria Giulini and Hans Rosbaud, and the diva 
Teresa Stich-Randall. Orchestral concerts, cham- 
ber music and recitals also are scheduled. 

AIX-LES-BAINS (July 18-August 2)—Another 
international dance festivdl will be held, and it 
will include a competition for young choreogra- 
phers. 


ANGERS (June 19-28)—Dramatic perform- 
ances are the offering. 

ARLES (July 5, 6, 12)—Ancient theatre pro- 
vides the theme of these performances. 

ARRAS—A drama festival is scheduled during 
June. 

AUBENAS (July 4-13)—Youthful theatre com- 
panies will participate in the eighth festival in this 
locale. 

AVIGNON (July 13-August 2)—Once more the 
noted Théatre National Populaire will perform. 

BARENTIN—Two programs make up the Cor- 
neille festival. On June 6 there will be a perform- 
ance of Pierre Corneille’s Horace, and on June 13 
there will be a double bill composed of Pierre 
Corneille’s Médée and Thomas Corneille’s Le Festin 
de Pierre. In October (at a date unspecified when 
this report was prepared), a new cultural center 
will be opened with a performance of another 
Thomas Corneille work. The actors for these pre- 
sentations will include several members of the 
Comédie Francaise. 

BEAUGENCY (June 14, July 3-4)—Programs 
of music and theatre make up the seventh festival. 

BELLAC (July 1-5)—Theatre, music and dance 
comprise the sixth festival at this site. On July 4, 
Giraudoux’ La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu 
(the original source of Tiger at the Gates) will be 
given. Other events of interest include a perform- 
ance of Cyrano de Bergerac, staged by Jacques 
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SWITZERLAND—Open-air dramatic 
performances are presented each year 
in Montreux, with the castle of Chillon 
as part of the setting. Last summer, 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night was 
among the festival offerings. 


Dumesnil of the Comédie Frangaise, on July 2, and 
an evening of ballet, with performers of the Paris 
Opéra and Opéra-Comique, on July 5. 

BESANCON (September 3-13)—Concerts and 
ballet are included in the twelfth international 
music festival. Among the participating artists 
are the conductors Georg Solti, Rafael Kubelik 
and Charles Munch; soloists Wilhelm Kempff, 
Wilhelm Backhaus, Christian Ferras, Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf and Gérard Souzay; the ensemble I 
Musici, and the Marquis de Cuevas Ballet. 

During the same period, there will be an 
international competition for young orchestra 
conductors. 

BORDEAUX (May 19-June 3)—The festival 
will open with the premiére of Pierre Capdevielle’s 
opera Les Amants Captifs, and end, with the pre- 
miére of Jean Anouilh’s play La Petite Molidére, 
performed by the Madeline Renaud-Jean-Louis 
Barrault Company and staged by Barrault. There 
also will be symphonic concerts, chamber music 
and ballet programs. The London Festival Ballet 
is scheduled to perform May 23-26. 

BROU—During June and July there will be 
performances by the Théatre de la Cité de Villeur- 
banne. 

CANNES (May 3-19)—The international film 
festival is the big attraction here. 


CARCASSONNE (July 8-14)—Three plays will 
be staged, including the new chanson de geste, 
Aymeri de Narbonne (a continuation of the text of 
La Chanson de Roland). 

Prior to the drama festival, there will be a film 
festival (June 5-14) devoted to films made by 
amateurs and exploration and travel movies. 

LYONS (June 20-July 10)—Music and drama 
are scheduled, 

MARSEILLE—During early July the Théatre 
National Populaire will present dramatic fare. 

NICE (May 2-August 15)—The Théatre de 
Opéra of Nice will offer orchestral concerts 
through June 28. Beginning July 4, the arena in 
Cimiez will present the operas Mireille (Gounod), 
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GERMANY—A program known as 
Ruhr Festival Plays is given each year 
in Recklinghausen. In 1959 it will ob- 
serve the Schiller birthday bicenten- 
nial with performances of two of his 
works, including Die Rauber. 


Elektra, Macbeth and Die Meistersinger and the 
Massenet oratorio Marie Magdeleine; the Racine 
tragedy Britannicus; and a ballet evening (August 
1) in which Liane Daydé, Marjorie Tallchief, 
George Skibine and Youly Algaroff will participate. 
ORANGE (July 30-August 2)—Dramatic works, 
dance and musical programs are scheduled. 


PARIS—Le Théatre des Nations, one of the 
most significant of all the many 1959 festivals, 
got under way in mid-March and continues into 
July. May events of major importances are these: 
productions of The Tales of Hoffmannand Britten’s 
Albert Herring by the Komische Opera of Berlin; 
the Dublin Gate Theatre in Shaw’s Saint Joan, 
with a cast headed by Siobhan McKenna and 
Micheal MacLiammédir ; a Jamaican troupe, includ- 
ing William Marshall, in The Green Pastures; and 
classic and folk dancing by the Indian troupe of 
Madame Vyjayanthimala. 

In June there will be two productions by the 
Italian company of Gino Cervi: The Merry Wives 
of Windsor and Pirandello’s The Mountain Giants; 
the Hungarian National Theatre of Budapest in 
Othello, and the Budapest Opera in Bartok’s Blue- 
beard’s Castle and two Bartok ballets, The Miracu- 
lous Mandarin and La Prince de Bois; the Belgrade 
Opera in Katya Kabanovd (Janaéek) and Faust; 
productions of Vichniewski’s The Optimistic 
Tragedy and a Shakespeare work by the Pushkin 
Theatre of the Soviet Union; the theatre troupe of 
Tampere, Finland, in Kaj Munk’s The Idealist ; and 
a cycle of marionette performances by companies 
from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Japan and 
France. 

July attractions include performances of Troilus 
and Cressida by the Holland Festival company. 
Other performing groups, to whom dates had not 
been asigned as these lines were written, are a 
theatre company from Portugal; a Belgian troupe 
that will offer Orff’s Carmina Burana; a national 
ballet company from India; a dance group from 
the Philippine Islands; the Frankfurt Opera, 
which will offer The Flying Dutchman and The 
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Magic Flute; and ballet companies from Haiti and 
India. 


PRADES (July 4-20)—The Pablo Casals Festi- 
val offers concerts in which Casals, Victoria de los 
Angeles, Wilhelm Kempff, Yehudi Menuhin and 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski will take part. 

SAINT-MALO—A festival of dramatic art is 
offered in July. 


SAINT-REMY (July 25-26)—There will be per- 
formances of a dramatization, in Provencal, of 
the Frédéric Mistral poem Mireille. 

SARLAT (Augtst I-8)—Jeux du Théatre is 
the name of the program here. 

SENLIS—During the latter part of June there 
are performances by the Comédie Francaise. 

SISTERON (July 26-August 9)—Dramatic per- 
formances will be offered. 


STRASBOURG (June 5-17)—One of the pio- 
neers among festivals again will command inter- 
national interest. Théatre National Populaire will 
appear for one day, and the Centre Dramatique 
de |’Est also will take part. There will be a per- 
formance of the ballet Cinderella (Prokofieff), and 
concerts by French and foreign orchestras. Igor 
Markevitch will be one of the conductors, and 
soloists include David Oistrakh and Emil Gillels. 

TOULON (July 10-31)—Giraudoux’ Ondine will 
be presented by the Comédie de Provence on the 
first day of this festival. Ballet and concerts also 
are scheduled. 

VAISON-LA-ROMAINE (July 19, 25, 26, 28, 29) 
—Dramatic fare includes performances of 
Cocteau’s The Infernal Machine in which Jean- 
Pierre Aumont and Marisa Pavan are expected to 
have the leading roles. Folk dancing is another part 
of the program. 

From August 3-13, there will be an international 
festival of choral works. 

VALS-LES-BAINS (July 18-26)—Operatic per- 
formances are scheduled. 

VICHY—During July and August, musical and 
dramatic events are presented. 
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GERMANY 

ANSBACH (July 26-31)—A Bach festival is 
the offering. 

BAD HERSFELD (June 27-July 26)—The two- 
hundredth anniversary of Schiller’s birth will be 
marked by a presentation of Die Rauber. Other 
dramatic works to be given in the ruins of the 
ancient monastery include Julius Caesar, Faust, 
The Great World Theatre and Aeschylus’ The 
Persians (the last in a guest appearance by the 
Delphian Institute of Mainz). 

BAYREUTH (July 23-August 25)—The annual 
Wagner festival will offer a new production of 
The Flying Dutchman, along with Parsifal, Lohen- 
grin, Die Meistersinger and Tristan and Isolde. 
The conductors are Hans Knappertsbusch and 
Wolfgang Sawallisch, and the singers include 
Birgit Nilsson, Leonie Rysanek, Astrid Varnay, 
Jerome Hines and Wolfgang Windgassen. 


BERLIN—The ninth international film festival 
is scheduled June 26-July 7. 

The major Berlin festival, or “Festive Weeks,” 
as it is called, opens September 20 and runs 
through October 6. It includes three productions of 
Schiller works by the Schiller Theatre of Berlin: 
Fiesco, Don Carlos and Die Rauber (the last of 
these will be staged by Fritz Kortner). England’s 
Huddersfield Choral Socitty will present The 
Messiah, and operatic fare includes a work by 
Britten (conducted by the composer) and Schoen- 
berg’s Moses and Aron. Performing orchestras 
include the Berlin -Philharmonic, conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan, and the RIAS Symphony 
under Ferenc Fricsay. Karl Boehm, Thomas 
Schippers and Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt are other 
conductors who will be on hand for the festival 
program. A new piano concerto by Stravinsky 
(conducted by the composer) is another high point 
of the musical fare. 

BONN (September 18-28)—The twenty-second 
Beethoven festival offers orchestral and choral 
works in a new hall. 

COBLENZ (June 27-September 13)—Karl 
Millécker’s Der Bettelstudent will be given every 
night but Mondays and Fridays on a floating stage. 


DUSSELDORF—During June there will be a 


week of ‘‘musical theatre of the twentieth 
century.” 

GARMISCH-PARTENKIRCHEN (May 28-June 
4)—A “Handel festive week” will be observed at 
Elmau Castle. 


GOTTINGEN (June 27-July 5)—Another 
Handel festival is the offering here. 

HANOVER (May 29-September 13)—Musical 
and dramatic programs are scheduled in Herren- 
hausen Park. 

MUNICH (August 9-September 9)—The reper- 
tory for the opera festival includes Julius Caesar 
(Handel), Cosi fan tutte, The Marriage of Figaro, 
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The Abduction from the Seraglio, Tannhéuser, 
Tristan and Isolde, Fidelio, Arabella, Ariadne auf 
Naxos, Capriccio, Elekra and Der Rosenkavalier. 
Conductors for the festival are Karl Boehm, 
Ferenc Fricsay, Robert Heger, Joseph Keilberth, 
Hans Knappertsbusch, Fritz Rieger and Georg 
Solti. Leading singers include Inge Borkh, Lisa 
Della Casa, Leonie Rysanek, Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Hans Hotter, Josef Metternich and Wolf- 
gang Windgassen. 

PASSAU—Beginning July 28, and continuing 
until mid-August, there will be programs of 
theatre and music. 

RECKLINGHAUSEN (May 23-July 5)—Here 
the program known as Ruhr Festival Plays takes 
place each year under the auspices of the German 
Federation of Labor. The Schiller anniversary will 
be marked by productions of William Tell (by a 
leading Diisseldorf troupe) and Die Rauber (by the 
combined Schiller and Schlosspark companies of 
Berlin, under the direction of Boleslaw Barlog). 
The festival’s own company will be seen in two 
French works, Giraudoux’ La Guerre de Troie 
n’aura pas lieu and Beaumarchais’ The Marriage 
of Figaro. The noted Frankfurt theatre director 
Harry Buckwitz is scheduled to produce the Ger- 
man premiere of a new work by Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt. 

WIESBADEN (May 17-June 9)—Operatic 
troupes on view will be the Bordeaux Opéra, Bel- 
grade State Opera, Rome Opera and Argentine 
Chamber Opera of Buenos Aires. The local company 
will present Richard Strauss’s Capriccio, and the 
local drama ensemble will offer Hofmannsthal’s 
The Incorruptible. A visiting dramatic troupe, the 
Piraikon Theatre of Greece, will be seen in two 
works selected from Sophocles and Aeschylus. 

WUNSIEDEL (June 27-August 16)—The 
Luisenburg Festival will offer three works in rep- 
ertory on the open-air stage: Shakespeare’s King 
Lear and As You Like It, and Ferdinand Raimund’s 
The Wastrel. 





GREAT BRITAIN 
England 

ALDEBURGH (June 19-28)—The twelfth festi- 
val here will present the English Opera Group in 
sritten’s The Rape of Lucretia ang an entertain- 
ment titled A Purcell Cabaret (a number of Pur- 
cell’s secular songs preceded by a wine-tasting, 
according to the sponsors). The Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art will present Dylan Thomas’ Under 
Milk Wood. There will be choral programs, lec- 
tures, art exhibits and orchestral concerts and 
recitals. Among the luminaries who will partici- 
pate in the musical programs are Peter Pears, 
Yehudi Menuhin and Benjamin Britten. 

BROADSTAIRS (June 16-21)—Each year a 
Dickens festival is held here, and the high point is 
the production of a dramatization of one of the 
novels. This year’s presentation is Gladys 
Waterer’s adaptation of Nicholas Nickleby. 

GLYNDEBOURNE (May 28-August 16)—This 
noted opera festival is marking its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. The program will open with Carl 
Ebert’s new production of Der Rosenkavalier, con- 
ducted by Leopold Ludwig and designed by Oliver 
Messel. The five other operas of the season are 
Fidelo (also a new production), Jdomeneo, Cosi 
fan tutte, The Marriage of Figaro and La Ceneren- 
tola. For the twelfth year, the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra will perform at all the operatic presen- 
tations. 

KING’S LYNN (July 24-August 1)—Drama, 
music and art comprise the program. Of special 
interest is a reading by Edith Evans and Chris- 
topher Hassall on July 26, concert performances 
by the Halle Orchestra conducted by John Barbi- 
rolli, and a piano recital by Clifford Curzon on 
July 25. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON—The annual season of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre was scheduled 
to open April 7, and it will continue through 
November 28. The program includes five plays in 


repertory. They are: 

Othello: first performance, April 7; directed by 
Tony Richardson and with Paul Robeson as Othello 
and Sam Wanamaker as Iago. 

All’s Well That Ends Weill: first performance, 
April 21; directed by Tyrone Guthrie and with 
Edith Evans as the Countess. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream: first perform- 
ance, June 2; directed by Peter Hall and with 
Charles Laughton as Bottom and Mary Ure as 
Titania. 

Coriolanus: First performance, July 7; directed 
by Peter Hall and with Laurence Olivier in the 
title role, Edith Evans as Volumnia and Harry 
Andrews as Menenius. 

King Lear: first performance, August 18; 
directed by Glen Byam Shaw and with Charles 
Laughton in the name role. 

Scotland 

EDINBURGH (August 23-September 12)—In 
addition to being one of the most important festi- 
vals, this is also one of the most inclusive. 
Dramatic offerings are a Restoration comedy, per- 
formed by the Old Vic Company and directed by 
Michael Benthall; Gammer Gurton’s Needle and 
Fratricide Punished, performed by the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre; Cock-a-Doodle Dandy 
(O’Casey), played by the English Stage Company 
under the direction of George Devine; the premiére 
of Eric Linklater’s Breakspear in Gascony, per- 
formed by the Perth Theatre Company; Candida, 
in a presentation of the Dundee Repertory Theatre; 
James Bridie’s The Baikie Charivari, played by the 
Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre; and Tyrone Guthrie’s 
production of Sir David Lyndsay’s sixteenth- 
century morality A Satire of the Three Estates, 
adapted by Robert Kemp. 

The Royal Opera, Stockholm will be seen in 
Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera, Die Walkiire, 
Wozzeck and Blomdahl’s Aniara (first perform- 
ances outside Sweden). Sixten Ehrling is the 
musical director, and Fausto Cleva will be a guest 


(continued on page 69) 


Left: GREAT BRITAIN—A\I’s Well 
That Ends Well again is one of the 
works at Stratford-on-Avon, whose 
season runs thirty-four weeks. For the 
1959 production, Tyrone Guthrie has 
directed a cast headed by Edith Evans. 


Right: NORWAY—The Bergen In- 
ternational Festival is presenting its 
own company in a series of four bal- 
lets, including Holberg-Costumet (The 
Lyrical Tailor). Drama, concerts, re- 
citals and folklore also are scheduled. 
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The Met on Its Mettle 


by Emily Coleman 


WOZZECK—Karl Doench was the Doctor, and Hermann 
Uhde had the title role in the Metropolitan’s first staging 
of the Berg opera. 


MACBETH—A newcomer, Leonie Rysanek, was the som- 
nambulistic lady of Verdi's work in its first production at 
39th and Broadway. 
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and Its Toes 


It occurs to us that the following gastronomic 
item may be of some interest to those readers 
who scanned the special opera issue (March) and 
noted therein the harsh words we dealt the Metro- 
politan for what we felt had been a dull, un- 
worthy first half of a season at the world’s lead- 
ing opera house: A page of THEATRE ARTS, 
simmered, proves surprisingly digestible. 

After a production like the Met’s new Wozzeck, 
one’s words can be eaten with pleasure. Where 
much of the repertory during the first half of 
the season seemed to suffer from what we called 
“assembly-line” production, Alban Berg’s mod- 
ern masterpiece was given more rehearsal time 
than any opera in recent recollection. The num- 
ber of hours involved, both on and off the stage, 
means little to those unfamiliar with the Met’s 
rehearsal problems, but it was larger than the 
number alloted to any work during Rudolf Bing’s 
regime. Of equal interest was the way in which 
the opera impressed itself upon all concerned. 
No principal in the cast except Karl Doench, the 
Doctor, had ever sung in a stage performance 
of Wozzeck before, but the guiding hands—con- 
ductor Karl Boehm, director Herbert Graf and 
designer Caspar Neher—had all participated in 
many important presentations of the work in 
Europe. Hermann Uhde as the miserable, tor- 
tured Wozzeck; Eleanor Steber as Marie, the 
equally unfortunate mother of his child; and 
Paul Franke and Kurt Baum as the Captain and 
the Drum Major—all were excellent and appeared 
wholly transformed by the power and compulsion 
of Berg’s magnificent score. The chief alchemist 
responsible was Boehm, who had the Met or- 
chestra performing with stunning precision. 

Among those sent out for a curtain call were 
the chiefs of the backstage crew, and the bow 
was more than deserved, for Wozzeck is a real 
problem to mount. Berg divided Georg Biichner’s 
twenty-six-scene drama into three acts of five 
scenes each, all woven together by orchestral in- 
terludes. Only one of them lasts as long as two 
minutes, and most of them are under one minute 
in length. Thus the stage crew has only that 
short space of time in which to change a street 
into a beer garden, or the beer garden into bar- 
racks. During the shortest, a seventeen-second 
change, a tavern was shifted into the eerie scene 
of the pool by which Wozzeck had murdered 
Marie, and in which he ultimately drowns. The 
miracles were accomplished, explained director 
Graf, by “flying or rolling” everything on the 
stage. 
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Neher’s sets were, on the whole, as effective 
as they were maneuverable, although one could 
have asked for more of the fantasy that is as 
much a part of Wozzeck as is the opera’s sordid 
realism. The German designer’s sets and cos- 
tumes for the new Macbeth, however, were con- 
siderably less appealing—especially the costumes, 
which occasionally bordered on the ludicrous. 
Their period was difficult to discern (“palace 
clothes,” as some lobby wit noted), and their 
design often inexplicable. Though one may con- 
cede that the witches scene can defy both a de- 
signer and a director, one does not expect Birnam 
wood to come marching on to Dunsinane gotten 
up like Straw Men from the Land of Oz. 


Like Wozzeck, the Met’s Macbeth marked the 
opera’s first appearance with the company. It was 
magnificently sung. Whatever Leonard Warren 
may have lacked in his dramatic conception of 
Macbeth, he more than made up for with his 
voice. Leonie Rysanek, the Viennese soprano, 
who was called upon to replace the ousted Maria 
Meneghini Callas, rose to the more than difficult 
occasion with some superb singing and equal as- 
surance and poise. She has a brilliant and secure 
upper register, and can sing beautifully forte as 
well as piano. Physically she is a pretty, peaches- 
and-cream blonde and therefore on the soft side 
for the evil harridan Verdi had in mind for his 
Lady Macbeth. But Miss Rysanek is by now 
used to that problem. “People have the idea that 
the face of Lady Macbeth should be hard as nails 
and must be ugly,” she said. “Why? A beautiful 
woman can also be very, very hard.” 


Miss Rysanek followed her Lady Macbeth 
with a gorgeous Aida and a not-so-satisfactory 
Elizabeth in Don Carlos. It was her first try at 
the latter role, which seemed to lie too low for her 
voice. Miss Rysanek was rehired by the Metro- 
politan for next season even before her debut, 
and she will also appear again in San Francisco, 
her fourth consecutive year there. “I will also 
sing selected performances in Munich, where I 
have my home,” she added, “and will sing for the 


_ third summer in a row at Bayreuth. In May I 


will be in London and Paris. I have an invitation 
to go to Moscow and Leningrad, but I don’t know 
whether my schedule will permit me to go. Next 
year, for example, I have to postpone La Scala 
because of the Metropolitan.” A very busy lady, 
Miss Rysanek, and with ample cause. 

Any report on the highlights of the second 
half of the Met’s season would be incomplete 
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without mention of the first all-ballet night in 
the company’s history. Even if one must qualify 
this “first” by noting that the event marked the 
company’s initial plunge in devoting an entire 
evening to ballet designed for, and danced by, 
its own corps and soloists, it remained historic 
enough. Unlike the situation existing in every 
other major opera house in the world, the Met’s 
ballet is traditionally the forlorn stepchild of the 
organization. Heretofore, that regrettable fact 
has existed for the very simple reason that the 
Met’s subscribers wanted it that way. Under 
Bing’s tenure any number of moves have been 
made to strengthen the company’s dancing legs; 
some have worked, and some have not. The re- 
cent all-ballet evening is by all odds the most 
significant step of all, a fact underlined by the 
jam-packed audience that the program drew. 
“The hell with the opera,” observed one member 
of the dance press. “If this house blew up right 
now, there wouldn’t be a dancer or a choreogra- 
pher left alive in the United States.” 

The chances are that the American dance world 
would have survived such a disaster, but the audi- 
ence was nonetheless distinguished, interested 
and sympathetic. If the program presented had 
its weaknesses—and they were there aplenty— 
there was strength enough to more than justify 
the occasion. Of varied style and change of pace 
there was precious little, John Butler’s In the 
Beginning and Herbert Ross’s The Exchange both 
being fraught with symbolism and Inner Mean- 
ing. Good wrestled with Evil until it was hard 
to tell who came out ahead. Alexandra Danilova’s 


Les Diamants was the only bit of classic bravura 
on the program, but it was only a trifle and had 
been designed from the beginning as a piéce d’oc- 
casion rather than a piece de resistance. Antony 
Tudor’s Hail and Farewell—his first major cho- 
reography in some time—had much to recom- 
mend it, however. To music by Richard Strauss, 
it is set in three parts; the first two, using the 
Festival March (opus 1) and the Serenade (opus 
7), are of negligible quality, but the third, to the 
Four Last Songs, contains passages of moving 
eloquence in Tudor’s finest vein. 

Participants in the program included not only 
the Met’s own forces with Lupe Serrano and 
Scott Douglas at their head, but guest artists 
as well. Butler used Bambi Lynn as Eve and 
Sondra Lee as the temptress, together with the 
Met’s Bruce Marks and Thomas Andrew as 
Adam and the tempter. The score for Butler’s 
ballet was Samuel Barber’s Symphony No. 1. In 
the Ross ballet, to Francis Poulenc’s Concerto 
for Organ and Orchestra, Nora Kaye was starred, 
and, as might have been expected, it was Miss 
Kaye who gave the work any stature it may have. 
Les Diamants, to de Beriot’s Scene de Ballet, 
featured Miss Serrano and Marks, and for Hail 
and Farewell Tudor used Miss Kaye and Miss 
Serrano and two of the company’s young soloists, 
Edith Jerell and Audrey Keane. As each of the 
four danced her assigned Strauss song, the Met’s 
own Eleanor Steber obliged as the soprano solo- 
ist from a platform at stage center. She was in 
beautiful voice, and Miss Kaye dancing the lovely 
“Im Abendrot,” Strauss never had it so good. END 
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Workshop with a Lust for Life 
(continued from page 17) 


was obvious. 

Because of its penchant for Brechtian tech- 
niques, working-class plays and for giving the 
cleaning women billing on the program, Theatre 
Workshop is usually labeled left-wing or social- 
ist. But the management denies any politcial 
affiliation. “We’re not avowedly anything,” 
Raffles said. “We're alive, and no one can be 
alive without having opinions on what’s happen- 
ing in the world. Every play we do ends up by 
saying what we think about life.” 

True or not, allegations of a strong left-wing 
bias may have something to do with the par- 
simony that has plagued the group. Theatre 
Workshop applied to the government-supported 
Arts Council in 1945, but it was ten years before 
a first grant of $1,500 was received. This was 
later raised to $3,000 a year, but all grants were 
suspended a year ago when the group refused 
to move into the West End. “They didn’t believe 
it was possible to make a theatre work in a work- 
ing-class area,” Raffles explained. Then an un- 
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expected ally, author Graham Greene, wrote an 


indignant letter to the London Times. After 
some heated correspondence, the grant was re- 
stored, but the Workshop still isn’t happy. “It’s 
a ridiculous amount when you think what the 
Theatre National Populaire and the Berliner 
Ensemble get,” Raffles said. “Unlike the West 
End, we can never make enough money with our 
successes to pay for our flops.” 

Last year was a financial turning point, how- 
ever, thanks largely to The Hostage and A Taste 
of Honey. The former, a drama of the Irish 
Republican Army, has vigor and daring; and the 
author caught the public’s fancy with his ribald 
and hilarious television appearances. West End- 
ers thronged to Theatre Royal, partially in the 
hope of seeing the author crusading around the 
lobby or joining in the dancing, as he frequently 
did. A Taste of Honey, which preceded the Behan 
play, also created a stir. Miss Delaney, an un- 
known factory worker, had seen a play in Man- 
chester and thought she could do as well, even 
though she was a stranger to the stage. Work- 
shop officials still cherish the note that came 
with her script. “I am sending you the play for 
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your opinion,” she wrote, “and I shall be grate- 
ful for your criticism, although I hate criticism 
of any kind.” Joan Littlewood liked A Taste of 
Honey so much that she put it into production 
immediately. The East End version drew critical 
acclaim. When The Boy Friend finally vacated 
Wyndham’s Theatre, Miss Delaney’s play moved 
into the West End in February. Typical of the 
critical reaction was Angus Wilson’s praise for 
“a very intelligent, moving and original play,” 
and Harold Hosbon’s accolade: “a born drama- 
tist.” 

Success hasn’t changed Miss Delaney or Thea- 
tre Workshop. “The girl has plenty of integrity,” 
Raffles said. “You should have seen the collec- 
tion of agents who gathered here to sign her up 
—a bigger rogues’ gallery I’ve never seen. But 
she went down the line saying ‘no’ to every one.” 
The Lancashire girl then picked Raffles himself 
as her agent. The American manager David 


On Broadway 


(continued from page 24) 


who among critics has not had the experience of 
laughing heartily at a ragtag play, of coming back 
to face a typewriter and one’s conscience, and 
finally deciding that for purposes of posterity, 
a rather self-righteous and disapproving notice 
is the better part of valour? 

Be that as it may, the chilly reception given 
the Coward-Feydeau piece is hardly ground for 
a cause celebre. The play itself is a good deal less 
artful than the Peter Glenville-Feydeau Hotel 
Paradiso of two seasons ago, and the energetic 
performance was certainly subject to the law of 
diminishing returns, though we cannot go along 
with the majority view that director Cyril Ritch- 
ard and his large company heavily belabored a 
piece of tripe. The plot is enormously complex, 
but mostly it has to do with the efforts of a well- 
rounded Parisian strumpet to arrange her life so 
as to accommodate simultaneously a paramour 
of more or less regular standing, a visiting prince 
and a young gentleman who stands to gain a sub- 
stantial inheritance if he can produce a fiancee. 
The setting is Paris in 1908. A good part of the 
action takes place on and beneath a bed, in a 
fashionable apartment and in the interior of the 
Town Hall, which is promptly reduced to a sham- 


bles. All of the old bedroom-and-bath jokes are 
worked over strenuously and double-entendre is 
the rule in the lines. At least two gentlemen lose 
their trousers in view of the audience, and at one 
point Coward (or Ritchard) introduced sparklers 
(the July 4 variety) to compound the chaos. 
Obviously a score by Offenbach would have 
been in order. Lacking that, the production of- 
fered some outrageous sets and costumes by Cecil 
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Merrick is planning a Broadway production of 
A Taste of Honey; movie and television offers 
are pouring in; the young author has already 
delivered her second play to Theatre Workshop 
and is at work on her third. 

The Workshop plans to continue its tradition 
of vigorous contemporary plays with a reper- 
toire including Delaney, Behan, the Sussex brick- 
layer and Frank Norman, a Cockney boy who, 
like Behan, has spent some time in jail. The re- 
sults should keep British theatre in something 
of a turmoil. At the West End opening of A 
Taste of Honey, a very polished and decidedly 
upper-class voice remarked at the interval, “Of 
course it’s so very hard to judge, because one 
doesn’t really know this sort of people, does 
one?” Thanks to Theatre Workshop, it’s a good 
bet that London audiences are going to learn a 
lot about “this sort of people” in the months 
ahead. END 


Beaton that undoubtedly further unsettled a good 
many of his followers. In their own way, however, 
these lapses from disciplined design were minor 
triumphs of style on a level not often plumbed by 
the master; the decor in itself was enough to 
provoke laughter, which at least made it func- 
tional, if not exactly the meat of the fastidious. 
The most successful of the players was Tammy 
Grimes, a gifted comedienne with a rosy future, 
who played the ingenious and amoral girl of the 
title. She was assisted by George Baker, Polly 
Rowles, Roddy McDowall (sporting gold-tinted 
hair), Kurt Kasznar, Jack Gilford, David Hurst, 
Arthur Malet and an equally high-spirited dog. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Only one of the 
seven newspaper notices was cordial. Frank 
Aston of the WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SUN re- 
ported: “Coward-Ritchard-Beaton-Grimes 
are irresistible in this nonsense.” The sub- 
stance of the dissenting opinions was that 
the play and production were both short of 
the mark in sustaining an atmosphere of fun. 
“There is assuredly something wrong when 
the decor of a farce is more amusing than 
the farce itself,’ wrote Richard Watts, Jr. 
of the Post. “Where do we go when the cal- 
liope stops playing, and the merry-go-round 
keeps revolving in silence?” asked Walter 
Kerr of the HERALD TRIBUNE. “A busy, bed- 
lam farce that is never so amusing as it 
thinks it is,’ said Brooks Atkinson of the 
TIMES. ) 


Juno 


How would you go about setting Juno and the 
Paycock to music? It is a pertinent question, for 
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some very talented people have tried. Frankly we 
haven't the slightest idea how the job could be 
done satisfactorily, and that was also the fix in 
which the talented folk found themselves. It is 
one point we have in common in this discussion 
of their handiwork. About the only one, regret- 
tably. 


You say you wouldn’t attempt the job in any 
case? Well, you may be guilty of hindsight, but 
it is also possible that you have a point that can 
stand some emphasis in this day when every play 
of worth seems to be fair game for the music- 
minded. No one had announced plans for new 
musical versions of Oedipus Rex or Ghosts when 
these lines were written, but you just never know 
— and perhaps those works would prove less 
thorny than O’Casey. They are straight tragedy; 
Juno and the Paycock confounds the issue merely 
by being tragicomedy, effective on the printed 
page but extremely difficult to bring off on the 
stage, even when the only music is that of 
O’Casey’s own rich dialogue. In this musical treat- 
ment, the juxtaposition of two concluding scenes 
staged simultaneously—one showing “Captain” 
Boyle and Joxer carousing in a bar, the other with 
Juno and Mary walking out of their home forever 
—is a two-headed grotesquerie. Consider for a 
moment the average successful opera, and you are 
likely to conclude that its libretto is either 
broadly comic or saturated with tragedy. The 
mechanics of musical production imposes obvious 
limitations on a story. To make a successful musi- 
cal of the O’Casey, we should judge, one would 
have to concentrate either on the purely comic 
or the sheer tragic—unless, of course, the com- 
poser had supernatural powers. Such an arbitrary 
arrangement wouldn’t be Juno and the Paycock. 
And it wouldn’t be Juno, though there were times 
during the performance at the Winter Garden 
when we were tempted to wish that it were. 


By trying to cover both sides of the original, 
librettist Joseph Stein and his composer-lyricist, 
Marc Blitzstein, have worked out an uneasy com- 
promise that does justice to neither, and leaves 
the show with all the freedom of a man walking 
a tightrope. The first number rather symbolizes 
the dilemma. It is in the form of the standard 
ensemble opener, and Blitzstein, with a nice touch 
of irony, has called it “We’re Alive.” His idea is 
clearly to show the Dubliners’ ebullience crushed 
under the weight of political repression. He suc- 
ceeds so well that he stops the show before it 
has really started—and stops it in a way that 
brings joy to no one. There are only a few oc- 
casions on which Juno does come to life, and 
Agnes de Mille, the choreographer, is the person 
largely responsible for the vital moments. A Dub- 
lin street ballet in Act I manages to convey the 
tragic mood of civil strife in terms that are gen- 
uinely theatrical, rather than merely intellectual. 


In Act II she has provided a dance for Johnny 
Boyle that drives home his remorse over having 
played the informer, and just preceding it there 
is a vividly staged funeral procession that con- 
trasts effectively with the party scene in the 
Boyles’ home. A quartet for four Dublin women, 
“You Poor Thing,” has some of O’Casey’s sar- 
donic humor. Some of his high spirits have found 
their way into the pub scenes and the more con- 
ventional dances. But too much of the show is in 
that gray no man’s land that is surely anathema 
in the musical theatre, of all places; it hankers 
after tragedy without really making the grade, 
or it plays with comedy in halfhearted fashion. 
Possibly it would have been better, under the cir- 
cumstances, to have gone the way of West Side 
Story and concentrated on dance. Let’s concede 
that Blitzstein’s music is several cuts above the 
Broadway average—a serious attempt to come to 
grips with extremely volatile source material 
rather than a motley collection of Tin Pan Alley 
melodies of the sort that Anna Christie inherited 
on undergoing the musical process two seasons 
ago. But intentions and results are different 
things. 

It was hardly surprising that none of the prin- 

cipals was more than intermittently effective. A 
strangely (or perhaps the adverb should be “un- 
derstandably”’) subdued Shirley Booth was Juno, 
and a hard-working Melvyn Douglas was the 
“Captain.” As their Children, Monte Amundsen 
and Tommy Rall had singing skill, in one case, 
and dancing ability, in the other, and Jack Mc- 
Gowran shrugged his way through the role of 
Joxer with reasonably diverting results. 
Oliver Smith’s scenery was plentiful, neat and 
attractive. The direction of Jose Ferrer, who took 
over in midstream (during the tryout period) was 
noteworthy in one respect. There were times, 
early in the evening, when it seemed unobtrusive 
to the point of being absent. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: None of the 
seven notices was enthusiastic, and the gen- 
eral tone was one of disappointment and re- 
gret. “Only a well-meaning echo of one of 
the twentieth century’s finest plays,’ said 
Walter Kerr of the HERALD TRIBUNE. “As a 
musical work, it does not have the drive, the 
scorn and the fury of the play,” noted Brooks 
Atkinson in the Times. In the DAILY NEws, 
John Chapman praised the externals but 
added: “All I wish is that O’Casey could have 
written the book, lyrics and music of JUNO.”) 


God and Kate Murphy 


If there is such a thing as penance in the Broad- 
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way theatre, it must surely take the form of pro- 
ductions of contemporary Irish plays. With some 
notable exceptions—and O’Casey is the only one 
that comes to mind readily—these new works are 
right-minded but dull, a couple of adjectives that 
we are inclined to apply also to the managers who 
present them. The critics are respectful enough, 
_ by and large, but in their trade there is such a 
thing as killing with the sort of kindness that does 
not generate steam at the box office, and the 
result of their circumspection is much the same 
as that produced by an outright pan. The public 
is respectful but apathetic. The scenic designers 
for these productions turn out well-made, rather 
literal but picturesque sets representing the in- 
teriors of middle-class dwellings, well supplied 
with religious statuary. There invariably is a 
haunting choral refrain to introduce the scenes. 
The lighting is artful, and we soon discover that 
a director such as Eddie Dowling or Burgess 
Meredith (who staged this one) has given the 
play more than its due. The next effect is almost 
always a very cheerless and unmoving business, 
however. Still they come, as relentlessly as the 
annual statements from the tax collector. 


The drama by Kieran Tunney and John Synge 
is certainly no worse than the average of these 
pieces, but it is no better, either. There is the 
customary religious theme, and it is intertwined 
with another familiar situation, the domination 
of two adult sons by a predatory mother of the 
type who has interested writers of thesis plays 
for many a year. Unlike her counterpart in The 
Silver Cord, however, Kate Murphy does not ach- 
ieve half a success, in the strictest sense. One of 
her boys had aspirations to the priesthood, which 
she thwarted; in so doing she has driven him to 
alcoholism and then to refuge somewhere—any- 
where, we gather from his final words—outside 
the public house that she runs in a town near 
Cork. The other son is clearly her favorite, the 
lad she has destined for the cloth with a fervor 
that amounts to thrusting the clerical training 
down his throat; in the process she has ruthlessly 
interfered with his attachment to the girl who 
wants to marry him, and he finds, too late, that 
he is trapped in a calling not of his own will. But 
though he is resigned to his lot, he gets revenge 
of a sort. Instead of settling down in a parish 
near the homestead, as Mother desires, he volun- 
teers for service in Africa, a solution that seems 
to make everyone unhappy in about equal 
measure. 


There is honesty in all this but not much more, 
and for several good reasons. The portrait of the 
mother is so one-dimensional that it is hard to 
believe she could deceive a couple of grown men; 
or if she could, it is hard to work up much sym- 
pathy for them. There is, in fact, an air of resig- 
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nation about the entire story, and it is hardly an 
emotion conducive to moving drama. The play is 
literate, low-keyed and long suffering in all its 
general effect. Despite its theme, it is also mun- 
dane in spirit, and its most telling moments are 
those in which a raffish old lady (well played by 
Maureen Delany) is holding forth on the peri- 
phery of the plot. The fine English actress Fay 
Compton was the mother, Larry Hagman was the 
reluctant priest, and Mike Kellin the other son. 
Their industry, at least, was commendable. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: There were 
two favorable notices and five negative ones. 
In the Times, Brooks Atkinson found the 
play “welcome evidence that the Irish drama 
is still alive.” and in the DatLy News, John 
Chapman called it “a well-written, generally 
well-acted work of sense, substance and hu- 
mor.” Among the dissenters, Walter Kerr of 
the HERALD-TRIBUNE complained that the 
central character, the mother, has “paste- 
board dimensions”; John McClain of the 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN said that the work has 
two many of the characteristics of “an in- 
sufferable preachment,” and Richard Watts, 
Jr. of the Post had this verdict: “an earnest 
and thoughtful drama, but I think it is also 
singularly bleak and dissatisfying.”) 


Lute Song 


As you will note below, a number of critics 
made the valid point that the cavernous New 
York City Center is not ideal for something as 
delicate and low-keyed as this elegant little musi- 
cal piece derived from the Chinese. Even more 
to the point, we submit, is the fact that the resi- 
dent light-opera company of the house on 55th 
Street finally did revive it as the third and final 
offering of the season. It was a noble effort and, 
to our mind, worth inherently more than bring- 
ing back a dozen more slickly appointed shows 
recently seen on Broadway. It would have been 
worth while if only to give another generation a 
chance to see Robert Edmond Jones’ immaculate 
decor, which is a show in itself, and to hear 
“Mountain High, Valley Low,” the key number 
of Raymond Scott’s score. Lute Song after all, 
has become something of a legend since its first 
production in 1946. 

The veneration is not at all unfounded. There 
is something exquisite about everything in the 
musical play, and though that is not an unalloyed 
virtue in a practical sense, it is something that 
we rarely come across, even on the drawing board. 
There are many aspects of Lute Song that sug- 
gest just that—a conception rather than a wholly 
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workable piece of theatre. Obviously a fable such 
as the one put together by Sidney Howard and 
Will Irwin requires a rather specialized audience 
approach, and the situation is complicated by the 
Chinese staging tradition, simple, yet oblique, and 
completely unhurried. It is difficult to sustain the 
mood of something so fragile as this, even in a 
small house, and in a very large one, the leisurely 
charm frequently gave way to pallor and occa- 
sionally to tedium. Probably it would take a uni- 
quely gifted cast to do the piece justice, and as- 
suredly it would take a tighter production; but 
enough of the dramatic virtues were suggested, 
the ballets were altogether splendid, and the 
music (scored largely for harp and woodwinds, 
instruments not often found in the pits on 44th 
and 45th Streets) probably never sounded as 
good. Ten blocks can make a great difference in 
the musical theatre of New York. Of the princi- 
pals, Dolly Haas (the deserted wife) and Philip 
Bourneuf (The Imperial Preceptor) were most 
effective. They were seconded by Leueen Mac- 
Grath, Estelle Winwood, Shai-K-Ophir, Tonio Sel- 
wart, Clarence Derwent and the ballerina appro- 
priately named Asia. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Brooks Atkin- 
son of the TIMES spoke for the majority with 
these words: “Lute Song deserves this rein- 
carnation.” Among the two dissenters, John 
Chapman of the DatLy NEws was one of 
those who complained of the oversize hall, 
and he added: “Aside from its visual splen- 
dors, Lute Song wasn’t very interesting in 
the first place, being an excessively stylized 
narrative more suitable to ballet.’’) 


Say, Darling 


In the second venture of its 1959 season, the 
City Center Light Opera Company found itself 
in what was essentially the straight-play busi- 
ness, and with a libretto into the bargain. That 
rather odd state of affairs came about through 
the fact that Say, Darling is only a play about 
a musical; it has a text that is bound to remind 
you of a musical-comedy book, but it hasn’t a 
score of regulation length to disguise the frame- 
work of the pasteboard plot—and the songs that 
do embellish it have a hard enough time conceal- 
ing their own mediocrity. During the original 
Broadway run, the slickness and zest of the pro- 
duction provided a strong antidote to such short- 
comings. By the time the work turned up on 
55th Street in this new version, some of the veneer 
was missing. 

Perhaps the last of those deficiencies can be 
set down to limited time for preparation, to an 
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oversize theatre, to the absence of an Abe Bur- 
rows in the director’s chair, or to all of them in 
aggregate. The cast members are certainly ab- 
solved. Orson Bean was the sash-and-door man 
from Iowa who suddenly finds himself swept up 
in a Runyonesque, rose-tinted conception of 
Broadway, and though his brand of charm is not 
quite the same as that of David Wayne, who 
created the role, it is authentic charm all the 
same. Mindy Carson put a lot of spirit into the 
part of the leading lady and sang very nicely, 
and David Atkinson, who has improved greatly 
as an actor over the years, gave the revival an 
edge on the original production in his role (the 
composer). Robert Morse of the original company 
was back again as the boy producer, and his 
brand of contortion was as amusing as ever. What 
the revival probably needed most was a few ad- 
ditional days devoted to polishing (a large order 
in such a limited engagement). Come to think of 
it, what the show itself needs most is full-scale 
song-and-dance trimmings to reduce the plot to 
proper perspective. Musical-comedy books go best 
with music. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Five of the 
newspaper judges had good words for the 
revival, and two — John Chapman of the 
DaILy NEws and John McClain of the Jour- 
NAL-AMERICAN—expressed a preference for 
the second version, in comparing it with the 
original one. Brooks Atkinson of the TIMEs, 
author of one of the two nays, regretfully 
announced that the revival had not converted 
him.) 


Masquerade 


Sigmund Miller’s play is about a young wife 
who is without desire—a sensation that also af- 
fected people on the other side of the footlights 
in large measure. Cloris Leachman, Glenda Farrel 
and Donald Cook were the principals, and they 
had the shortest tenure of the season. The pro- 
duction remained at the John Golden Theatre for 
one night. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The verdict 
was unanimously unfavorable and brought 
forth some of the season’s prize bons mots, 
as so often is the case with plays of this sort. 
“Instead of being a theatrical discussion of 
feminine frigidity,” said John Chapman in 
the DaILy NEws, “it may strike a member 
of the audience — me, for example —as a 
piece of Krafft-Ebing cheese.”) 
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festivals 59 
(continued from page 61) 


conductor. Among the singers are Birgit Nilsson, 
Jussi Bjoerling, Nicolai Gedda and Set Svanholm 
(who also is the company’s general director). 

There will be ballet programs and an interna- 
tional film festival. In honoring the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns, Edin- 
burgh has commissioned a full-length orchestral 
work (by Iain Hamilton) dedicated to the poet’s 
life. Dramatizations of Burns’s works also are 
scheduled. A series of Wednesday-matinée per- 
formances will be given over to readings, and one 
of these (September 9) will present Edith Sitwell 
reciting her own verse, along with that of Swin- 
burne and Tennyson. The floodlighted tattoo, of 
course, will continue to be a high point of the 1959 
program. 

The musical portion of the program also will be 
quite varied. Five orchestras are scheduled to ap- 
pear, including the Royal Philharmonic (under 
Rudolf Kempe and William Walton), the Czech 
Philharmonic (under Otto Klemperer and Karel 
Ancerl) and the Scottish National Orchestra, led 
by Adrian Boult and Alexander Gibson. Among the 
soloists are Irmgard Seefried, Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Pierre Fournier, Wilhelm Kempff, Wolf- 
gang Schneiderhahn and the pianists Vronsky and 
Babin. The Amadeus Quartet is among the cham- 
ber ensembles listed. 

PITLOCHRY (April 25-October 3)—The ninth 
annual program in the Scottish hills will offer six 
plays: Rosemary Anne Sisson’s The Splendid Out- 
casts, a historical drama about the Borgias (pre- 
miére) ; The Wonder! A Woman Keeps a Secret, 
Mrs. Susannah Centlivre’s eighteenth-century 
work, in which Garrick made some notable appear- 
ances; Wilde’s An Ideal Husband, Maugham’s The 
Constant Wife, Bridie’s The Switchback and How- 
ard Lockhart’s Madeleine Smith. Ballet, concerts 
and art shows also are part of the festival. 

W ales 

LLANGOLLEN (August 3-8)—The Royal Na- 
tional Eisteddfod of Wales presents performances 
by choirs and dancers from Europe, Asia and 
America, most of them in native costume, together 
with evening programs comprising ballet and cho- 
ral and symphonic concerts. 


GREECE 

ATHENS (August 1-September 15)—The an- 
cient theatre of Herodes Atticus at the foot of the 
Acropolis is the scene of outdoor performances. 
The Greek National Theatre has scheduled the 
Aeschylus trilogy (the Oresteia) : Agamemnon, the 
Choephori and the Eumenides; Euripides’ Iphige- 
nia in Tauris and Cyclops, the Aristophanes’ The 
Frogs. Martha Graham also will appear in her 
dance work Clytemnestra. 
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EPIDAURUS (June 21-July 12)—The National 
Theatre will offer the same works listed for Athens. 
The setting is another ancient theatre, which seats 
seventeen thousand. 


IRELAND 

CORK (May 10-24)—The An Tostal Festival 
includes a ballet week (May 11-17) that will pre- 
sent Les Sylphides, the pas de deux from Don 
Quixote, The Seal Woman and a new work by Peter 
Darrell of the Western Theatre Ballet. Intimate 
opera will be presented May 15-18, and there also 
will be a program of legitimate theatre, along with 
choral presentations and folk dancing. On May 10 
the London Symphony Orchestra will give a con- 
cert under the direction of Malcolm Sargent, with 
Claudio Arrau as piano soloist. 

Cork’s fourth international film festival is sched- 
uled September 23-30. 

DUBLIN (June 14-21)—A new festival, the 
Dublin International Festival of Music and the 
Arts, makes its appearance under the presidency 
of John Barbirolli. High points include perform- 
ances by the Sistine Choir of Rome, the chamber 
group I Virtuosi di Roma, a chamber-opera com- 
pany from Italy, and the Spanish dance company 
of Antonio. Barbirolli will lead the Hallé Orchestra 
and the Radio Eireann Symphony, and Gina Bach- 
auer will be piano soloist in one of the concerts. 

Later in the year the city will have its second 
international theatre festival (September 14-27), 
and there will be a cultural festival (akin to the 
Welsh eisteddfod) October 17-November 8. 

WATERFORD (September 3-12)—An interna- 
tional competitive festival of light opera is sched- 
uled. 

WEXFORD (October 25-November 1)—The 
ninth international festival of music and the arts 
is the attraction. 


ITALY 

BENEVENTO—Performances of classical plays 
will be given in the Roman theatre during June. 

BERGAMO—An autumn festival of operatic and 
dramatic works is held in September. 

COMO—During September there are perform- 
ances in a tiny eighteenth-century theatre at Villa 
Olmo. 

ENNA—Open-air opera is the attraction at the 
Lombardia Castle during July. 

FLORENCE (May 10-July 14)—The May Music 
Festival (twenty-second Maggio Musicale Fioren- 
tino) is one of the high points of the 1959 bill of 
fare. Operas on the schedule include La Battaglia di 
Legnano (Verdi) ; Don Giovanni, Dido and Aeneas, 
I Sette Peccati (Veretti), Ariadne auf Naxos, Or- 
lando (Handel) and Nabucco. 

There will be concerts by the Quartetto Italiano, 
the New Modern Jazz Quartet and a symphony 
orchestra conducted by Hermann Scherchen, and 
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recitals by Nathan Milstein, Van Cliburn and Ei- 
leen Farrell. Two performances of Shaw’s Saint 
Joan also are scheduled. 

GARDONE RIVIERA—Classical and modern 
plays, ballets and concerts are given in the open- 
air theatre of the Vittoriale degli Italiani during 
July. 

MILAN—Although they do not qualify as festi- 
val fare, in the strict sense, operatic performances 
at the Piccola Scala are continuous from December 
through June. 

NAPLES—-During July and August, there are 
outdoor performances of opera, ballet and drama 
in the Flegrea Arena. 


NERVI—In July an international dance festival 
is held at the Park Theatre. 

ORVIETO—In August the Institute of Sacred 
Drama stages productions of religious works be- 
fore the facade of the famous cathedral. 

OSTIA—During July there are performances of 
classic plays in the ancient Roman theatre. 

PALERMO—Open-air “entertainments” are 
scheduled during July at the Verdura Theatre, 
Villa Castelnuovo. 

PERUGIA (September 19-October 4) -—The Um- 
brian Music Festival (Sagra Musicale Umbra) is 
marking its fourteenth season of religious presen- 
tations in drama, ballet and choral and orchestral 
music. Eduardo de Filippo is directing one of the 
dramatic works, and Leonide Massine is the chore- 
ographer of one of the dance offerings. 

POMPEII—During July, performances of classic 
plays will be given at the Grande Theatre. 

ROME—The regular season of the Rome Opera 
runs from December 26 until May. In June, oper- 
atic activity is shifted to the outdoor Baths of 
Caracalla, where it continues through July and 
August. During the same period (June-August) 
there is a concert season at the Basilica of Maxen- 
tius. 

SAN GIMIGNANO—Outdoor opera and theatre 
are offered during July. 

SAN MINIATO—The thirteenth festival of popu- 
lar theatre is scheduled in August, under the spon- 
sorship of the Institute of Popular Drama. One of 
the offerings will be a new play with a religious 
theme. 

SPOLETO (June 11-July 12)—Gian-Carlo 
Menotti heads this ambitious undertaking, the 
Festival of Two Worlds, which was inaugurated 
last summer. It will open with a performance of a 
posthumous opera by Donizetti, The Duke of Alba, 
conducted by Thomas Schippers, the festival’s 
music director, and staged by Luchino Visconti. 
The operatic portion of the festival also includes a 
new production of Prokofieff’s The Flaming Angel, 
in which five young Americans will sing principal 
roles. 

Dramatic offerings will include John Gielgud in 
his Shakespeare’s ‘Ages of Man’ recital. 
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Dance attractions include performances by a 
new group, American Ballets, composed of twelve 
American dancers for whom John Butler, Herbert 
Ross and Antony Tudor have created works, and 
by the Jerome Robbins troupe, which will offer a 
second edition of its program “Ballets, USA.” The 
latter includes works successfully produced in Spo- 
leto in 1958, along with a new one (music by Aaron 
Copland, choreography by Robbins), An invitation 
also has been extended to the ballet company of 
Athens. 

An unsual feature will be a program titled “Al- 
bum Leaves, USA”—an anthology representing 
writers, musicians, choreographers and painters 
through short dramatizations, songs, dances and 
pantomimes. Among the contributors are W. H. 
Auden, Samuel Barber, Truman Capote, Norman 
Dello Joio, Thornton Wilder, Tennessee Williams, 
William Schuman and Ben Shahn. There also will 
be a European edition of this program; Jean Coc- 
teau and Eugéne Ionesco are among the contri- 
butors. 

Musical fare includes a performance of Verdi’s 
Requiem, which will be given out of doors with 
American and Italian soloists including Eileen 
Farrell, and concerts and recitals. An art exhibit 
will offer paintings by ten young Americans, 

TAORMINA—The fifth international “Gold 
Charybdis” film exhibition occurs in July. 

TRIESTE—The tenth open-air operetta season 
takes place in August at San Giusto Castle. 

URBINO—The Renaissance Court Theatre is the 
scene of dramatic performances in August. 

VENICE—tThe city’s international film festival, 
founded in 1933, takes place in August and Sep- 
tember. From September 10-30, the twenty-second 
edition of Venice’s international music festival will 
be held, with emphasis on contemporary works. 

VERONA (July 15-August 15)—Italy’s oldest 
open-air opera season is held in the Roman arena, 
one of the best-preserved theatres of its kind. 


LEBANON 
BAALBEK—In August, the annual international 
festival will present theatre by a French troupe, 
symphonic programs, chamber music by the Italian 
ensemble I Musici, ballet and Lebanese folklore. 


LUXEMBOURG 
WILTZ (August 1-9) —The annual dramatic and 
music festival will be held out of doors in the pic- 
turesque medieval castle. 


NETHERLANDS 
AMSTERDAM, THE HAGUE-SCHEVENINGEN 
(June 15-July 15)—The Holland Festival again is 
offering leading dramatic troupes of Europe. The 
Grenier de Toulouse company will present Mari- 
vaux’ Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard, Musset’s On 
Ne Saurait Penser a Tout and Anouilh’s Eurydice; 
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Burgtheater of Vienna will be seen in several 
plays; the Morelli-Stoppa company of Rome will 
give Goldoni’s L’Impresdrio delle Smirne, directed 
by Luchino Visconti; the Netherlands Drama Com- 
pany will offer Troilus and Cressida, directed by 
Johan de Meester ; the Nederlandse Comedie troupe 
has scheduled open-air performances of Everyman; 
and an all-Negro company, including the American 
actor William Marshall, may appear in The Green 
Pastures. (The last attraction is the only tentative 
one in the group). 

Operatic fare includes a production of Tristan 
and Isolde by the Wagner Society, produced and 
designed by Wieland Wagner, in which Martha 
Médl and Ramony Vinay will sing principal roles, 
and which will be presented with the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra conducted by Otto Klemperer; 
Haydn’s The World on the Moon (a novelty, re- 
cently restored and enjoying great popularity in 
1959), presented by the Festival Opera Company 
and conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini; the Nether- 
lands Opera in Lucia di Lammermoor and Cosi fan 
tutte; and an operatic concert by Maria Callas 
(arias by Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi). 

Other events include engagements by José 
Greco’s Spanish dance troupe, and concerts by the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw, Hague Residentie and 
Radio Philharmonic Orchestras. Conductors for 
these programs are John Barbirolli, Eduard van 
Beinum, Antal Dorati, Carlo Maria Giulini, Willem 
van Otterloo, Hans Rosbaud and Wolfgang Sawal- 
lisch, and soloists include Yehudi Menuhin, Geza 
Anda, Robert Casadesus, Daniel Wayenberg and 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. There also will be chamber 
music by the Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, and 
the Amadeus and Netherlands String Quartets. 


NORWAY 

BERGEN (May 29-June 14)—A local troupe 
will offer The Threepenny Opera as one of three 
principal dramatic offerings. Strindberg’s The 
Dance of Death has been scheduled in a production 
by the Kungl. Dramatic Theatre of Stockholm, and 
Ibsen’s Ghosts will be performed by the National 
Theatre of Oslo. 

The festival’s ballet troupe will perform on three 
days, and an elaborate program of folklore also is 
scheduled. Concerts will be given by the Bergen 
Symphony and Hague Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and by chamber ensembles. A number of recitals 
will take place in the home of the composer Edvard 
Grieg. 


POLAND 
WARSAW—This city and others are celebrating 
the one-hundredth-and-fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of the romantic poet Juliusz Slowacki. Teatr 
Polski of this city has produced his play Mazepa, 
and the Warsaw Opera has presented a new ballet 
based on the play, with music by Tadeusz Szeligow- 
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ski. The celebration continues throughout 1959. 


PUERTO RICO 

SAN JUAN (May 1-22)—The third Festival 
Casals will offer Pablo Casals as director of a 
twelve-concert program, and he also will conduct 
and appear as solo cellist. The concerts are evenly 
divided between chamber music and orchestral 
programs performed by a sixty-two-member en- 
semble. Soloists include Eileen Farrell, Eugene 
Istomin, Rudolf Serkin, Isaac Stern and Mr. Casals. 


SOVIET UNION 

MOSCOW—An American exhibition is sched- 
uled to open in Sokolniki Park about July 4 and 
run for six weeks. It is very broad in scope (its 
general purpose is to give to the Russian people an 
idea of how Americans live, and to further under- 
standing between the two countries), and will in- 
clude performances by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra and the Jerome Rob- 
bins dance troupe, along with industrial, scientific 
and art exhibits. 


SPAIN 

GRANADA (June 20-July 4)—The patios and 
gardens of the Alhambra provide the setting for 
another festival of music and dance. 

SANTANDER (July 28-August 31)—Drama, 
dance and concerts are scheduled. Among the 1959 
participants are the Paris Opéra Ballet, Antonio’s 
Spanish Ballet and a marionette troupe. 

SEVILLE (September 21-October 7)—Musical 
and dance events comprise the program here. 


SWEDEN 


KUNGALV (July 4-19)—A chronicle play, The 
Kings in Kungahdlla, will be performed to mark 
the thousandth anniversary of the city’s founding. 

LAHOLM (August 1-2)—Another chronicle play 
is performed out of doors with a cast composed of 
townspeople. 

STOCKHOLM (May 31-June 13)—The Royal 
Dramatic Theatre has scheduled O’Neill’s Hughie 
and Strindberg’s The Stronger, and the Royal 
Opera House will be the setting for three new 
Swedish ballets: Prometheus (choreography by 
Elsa Marianne von Rosen, music by Beethoven), 
The Moon Reindeer (choreography by Birgit Cull- 
berg) and Swedish Rhapsody. The same theatre 
will offer the Royal Opera in performances of Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl’s Aniara, described as “the first 
opera to deal with the interplanetary age” (pre- 
miére) ; Un Ballo in Maschera, Die Walkiire, Der 
Rosenkavalier, Alcina (Handel), Wozzeck and 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Sixten Ehrling is the prin- 
cipal conductor, and singers include Birgit Nilsson, 
Elisabeth Séderstrém and Set Svanholm. In the 
Drottningholm Theatre, opera again will be given 
with authentic eighteenth-century décor, and with 
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original stage machinery; works scheduled there 
are Orpheus and Eurydice (Gluck), Il Trionfo dell’ 
Onore (Scarlatti), La Serva Padrona (Pergolesi), 
Il Filosofo di Campagna (Galuppi), Ji Maestro di 
Cappella (Cimarosa) and Le Cantatrici Villane 
(Fioravanti). Concerts by the Stockholm Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, led by Igor Markevitch, and the 
Virtuosi di Roma and Pro Musica Antiqua are 
among the musical highlights. Folk music and folk 
dancing also are offered in nearby Skansen. 

VISBY (July 15-August 13)—Petrus de Dacia, 
a musical drama by Friedrich Mehler, is presented 
in the ruins of St. Nicholas Church. 


SWITZERLAND 

INTERLAKEN—Performances of Schiller’s 
William Tell will be held on the open-air stage in 
the Rugen wood on the following dates: July 16, 
19, 23, 25, 30; August 2, 6, 8, 13, 15, 20, 23, 30; 
September 6. More than three hundred perform- 
ances of the spectacle already have been given at 
this site. The cast comprises almost three hundred 
actors. 

LUCERNE (August 15-September 10)—The an- 
nual international music festival will present four 
orchestras, including the London Philharmonia. 
Conductors for the concerts will be Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Otto Klemperer, Herbert von Karajan, 
Lovro von Matacic, Rafael Kubelik, Ernest Anser- 
met, Joseph Keilberth, Carlo Maria Giulini and 
Ference Fricsay. The array of soloists includes 
Yehudi Menuhin, Nathan Milstein, Wolfgang 
Schneiderhahn, Artur Rubinstein, Wilhelm Back- 
haus, Glenn Gould, Claudia Arrau, Geza Anda, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
Maria Stader, Irmgard Seefried and Lisa Della 
Casa. 

MONTREAUX (July 14-August 31)—Shaw’s 
Arms and the Man will be given out of doors each 
Tuesday and Thursday during this period. 

ZURICH—A festival will be conducted here 


Critic’s Choice: The London Season 


(continued from page 15) 


tre lives healthiest on its native produce. The 
seven plays I have listed seem to me the most 
hopeful signs of a postwar renaissance of Brit- 
ish acting, writing and direction. They are my 
season. 

In the near future I look forward to a Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Shakespeare season studded with 
more stars than I can ever remember: Laurence 
Olivier in Coriolanus, Charles Laughton in King 
Lear and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Paul 
Robeson and Sam Wanamaker in Othello. In 


London, John Osborne is presenting his musical 
The World of Paul Slickey, a satirical fantasy 
about newspaper gossip columnists with a hero- 
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throughout June. In the Schauspielhaus, perform- 
ances of dramatic works will be given by the Comé- 
die Francaise, the Piccolo Teatro of Milan, the 
Zurich Playhouse company and a troupe that will 
offer The Green Pastures. Operatic fare includes 
Frank Martin’s Der Sturm (The Storm) and Wag- 
ner’s Ring cycle; performers for the latter include 
Birgit Nilsson, Astrid Varnay and Kurt Bohme. 
Ballet also will be offered, along with concerts by 
the Tonhalle Orchestra led by Hans Rosbaud, Josef 
Krips, Wolfgang Sawallisch and William Stein- 
berg. Soloists include Maria Stader, Wilhelm 
Kempff and Alexander Brailowsky. 


TURKEY 

PERGAMUM (May 30-31)—Performances of 
drama, dance, folk music and folk singing are 
scheduled in the ancient amphitheatre near Izmir. 

PAMUKKALE (May 17)—The ancient theatre 
of Hierapolis will house programs of ancient and 
modern dance, instrumental music, song and 
theatre. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

DUBROVNIK (July 1-August 31)—Six plays 
are scheduled for outdoor performance. They are 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tau- 
ris, Marin Driic’s Tirena, The Miser and Hecuba, 
and M. Krleza’s Pan. The performing companies 
include the festival troupe, the National Theatre 
of Dubrovnik and the Croatian National Theatre 
of Zagreb. The Zagreb Opera will appear in Selek’s 
Coriolanus, Prokofieff’s Betrothal in the Convent, 
Verdi’s Jl Trovatore and Britten’s The Rape of 
Lucretia. There also will be symphonic and cham- 

ber concerts, recitals and folklore events. 
LJUBLJANA—During June and July there is a 
festival of drama, opera, ballet and concert works. 
SPLIT—A program of drama, opera, ballet and 
concert music is scheduled during July and August. 
END 


ine who changes her sex. The music is by Chris- 
topher Whelen, former musical director of the 
Old Vic. Graham Greene has a high comedy 
about a menage a trois with no suicides, priests 
or miracles, and in which nobody sees something 
nasty in the potting shed. It is called The Com- 
plaisant Lover; it has been directed by John 
Gielgud and stars Ralph Richardson and Paul 
Scofield. But the British season remains unpre- 
dictable. The average age of the authors of my 
seven best was barely thirty. Almost every one 
of the productions had a cast of new young 
actors and actresses of the same generation. 
Who knows what further surprises are in store 
for the rest of 1959? END 
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OFFSTAGE 
(Continued from page 8) 

among native playwrights is left? 
William Saroyan is deserting us. It 
has been a year since a producer like 
David Merrick pulled a really man- 
sized publicity dodge (though he was 
busy with two incoming shows at our 
deadline time.) 


Looking back on the season now 
drawing to a close, we can recall two 
causes for excitement—and we had 
to work hard to come up with them. 
One was the stir that marked the 
shuttering of Epitaph for George 
Dillon and eventually led to the play’s 
return. Two Englishmen wrote the 
play, by the way. The other depar- 
ture from our well-bred resignation 
was the contretemps that caused Kim 
Stanley to resign from A Touch of 
the Poet. And who was reported at 
the root of that difficulty? Why, an 
Englishman, of course. 


Rogues’ Gallery 

Meanwhile, what were the actors 
and authors of the British stage do- 
ing away from New York? In Bray, 
an Irish town near Dublin, Brendan 
Behan was getting drunk, raising 
hell, getting fined and consequently 
making news. Anyone can be drunk 
and disorderly, plead guilty and go 
his way, but the author of The Quare 
Fellow, Borstal Boy and The Hostage 
is a man with a flair. Instead of let- 
ting the incident go as just a minor 
court item, he demanded that all the 
trial proceedings be recorded in Gae- 
lic. “I insist on my constitutional 
rights,” he shouted. That got him a 
two-column headline in a newspaper 
we read. 


In Hollywood, Peter Ustinov was 
twitting Samuel Goldwyn for the film 
producer’s talent for malapropism. 
The actor-playwright introduced 
Goldwyn at a dinner of the Holly- 
wood Foreign Press Association in 
this manner: “Mr. Goldwyn has en- 
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riched the silver screen as much as 
he has enriched the English lan- 
guage.” It was an accolade not en- 
tirely appreciated by Mr. Goldwyn, 
according to a reporter at the scene. 
The latter quoted Mr. Goldwyn thus, 
in noting the producer’s reply to the 
humorous master of ceremonies: “I 
would like to come see you some 
time. Should I bring a dictionary? 
I've got a lot to learn, I know, but so 
do you, too.” 

In Edinburgh, the veteran actor A. 
E. Matthews was telling another cor- 
respondent that he is giving up whisky 
and has started saving money. “When 
a man is getting on for ninety— 
which I will be in November—it’s 
time for him to start thinking about 
his future.” 

And in London, those audience 
members who do not have to roll in 
the aisles and who presumably used 
to be the model of deportment were 
petitioning the House of Commons. 
Half a million Britons at home and 
abroad signed a formal declaration 
aimed at extending perpetually (in 
Great Britain) the copyright of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas. They want 
their Gilbert and Sullivan straight, it 
seems. Since the copyright on all of 
Gilbert’s works does not expire until 
the end of 1961, his words are legally 
jazz-proof in the mother country. 
But the half-million signers noted 
that Sullivan’s music has no such 
protection; that copyright expired 
in November, 1950. And the end of 
the copyright, observed Lawrence 
Turner, Conservative M.P. for Ox- 
ford, has brought “disastrous results 

hot mikados.” 
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tives of newspapers are especially 
vulnerable), merely by virtue of its 
title, and recently, when the classic 
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Get photos made— not 
just “pretty” ones, 

but professional 
pictures which express 
your talents as a 


phate by performer! 
arga kassimir 
511 West s5oth Street 

New York 19, New York 


for appointment: CI 5-8986 


CURT CONWAY'S 
THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 
DAVID J. STEWART 
CURT CONWAY 
VOICE & SPEECH 
JOSEPH ANTHONY 
GUEST 
HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 
353 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 


ACTING TRAINING 
WORD BAKER 
MARTIN RITT 
DIRECTORS 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
Phone: Plaza 77-5380 


LONNY CHAPMAN 
FACULTY 
ALLAN MILLER 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
DANIEL NAGRIN—Body Training 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 
which Vera Soloviova gave me when I 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me, and I! shall always be deeply 
indebted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
"Sunrise at Campeobelio'’ 


Professional Training 
tor 


STAGE and TELEVISION 
LIMITED ENROLLMENT 
Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 601 JUDSON 6-5546 


EX: SCHOOL OF THE 
JES THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


© Stage © Screen ® Radio 
@ Television @ Play Production 
ee diate a Bini 
Make-U 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 
1511 Gough %-. Sen Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 





COLLEGE 


Garden City, L. |., New York 


LECTURES: 


Special lectures from the educational & 
and professional theatre will supple- 
ment class instruction, 


Guest 


GUEST STARS: 


stars from the professional 


theatre will appear with members of 
the Workshop. 


July 6—August 14, 1959 
For Further information Write to: 


Richard F. Clemo 


Director, Summer Theatre 
orkshop 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City, L. I. 
New York 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PI 


AYHOUSE 
and 


ATRE SCHOO! 
30th Season 


MILTON STIEFEL, Director 


® Students play with this | 


Famous professional stock 


Co. and stars each week. | 


® Practical experience under | 


top-flight professionals in a 


professional environment. 


® Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT has resulted 
in an unusually high per- 
centage of professional en- 
gagements for our students. 


VISITING STARS 


Katherine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 


Eve Arden 

Cornel Wilde 
Joan Bennett 
Beatrice Lillie 
Art Carney 

David Wayne 
Faye Emerson 


Carol Channing 
Celeste Holm 
Ethel Waters 
Judy Holiday 
Marlon Brando 
Eartha Kitt 
Franchot Tone 


® Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 











was revived at the Players Theatre 
in Greenwich Village, it created an- 
other problem. The house is in the 
vicinity of the girlie shows; conse- 
quently some of the young gentlemen 
on the town have confused the play 
with the flashier type of entertain- 
ment popular in the neighborhood on 
week ends. They have become so 
vexed at times, in fact, that they 
have demanded refunds at the Play- 
ers’ box office. A seventeenth-century 
tragedy of incest is just not enough 
for some people. 


Noblesse Oblige 

There is a certain nice, fatalistic 
charm in a communication we re- 
ceived from the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Players. For the benefit of our Cal- 
endar department, the Youngstown 
correspondent listed the theatre’s 
schedule for the current season, giv- 
ing the names of the plays and their 
opproximate runs. The _ season’s 
closer was designated in this way: 
“Who Was That Lady I Saw You 
With? May 6, as long as necessary.” 


Out of This World 

Those who have accused theatre 
and related arts of cultivating an 
ivory-tower attitude will do well to 
inspect our festival guide in this 
issue. They will find that composers 
and choreographers are very much in 
touch with the world in which we 
live, and then some. Karl-Birger 
Blomdahl, for example, has turned 
out a new opera called Aniara, and 
its sponsors say it is the first to deal 
with the interplanetary age. Birgit 
Cullberg’s new ballet is The Moon 
Reindeer, and even that worthy Franz 
Joseph Haydn, who died 150 years 
ago this month, has contributed a 
hot item for the festival circuit. Re- 
stored and refurbished, the opera is 
Il Mondo della:-Luna (The World on 
the Moon). 


Subtitles Spoken Here 
Mention of the theatregoing lad in 
the iron lung brings to mind another 





Groton Playhouse 
Groton, Conn. 


APPRENTICES 


Limited Number Now Registering 
® Professional Equity Company 
© Recognized Apprentice Director 
© Guaranteed Parts with Equity Company 
© FEE: Room and Board Only 


TEN WEEK SEASON 
OPENING JUNE FIFTEENTH 
Write for Application 
The Metropolitan Piayers 
259 West 45th Street 
New York, 36, N. Y. 











Join the 1959 
College of the Pacific 


COLUMBIA COMPANY 


10th season in the historic 


FALLON HOUSE THEATRE 
in the old Gold Rush 
“ghost town" of Columbia, 


CALIFORNIA 


7 week repertory season 
JUNE 21 TO AUG. 9 
FULL COLLEGE CREDIT 


A student company undergraduate 
and graduate 
* 


write now to 


DeMarcus Brown 
Pacific Theatre Director 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton © California 





SUMMER 
STOCK 


Begin your theatre career in a 
summer professional theatre environ- 
ment where your work can be seen. 
You will appear at three Cape Cod 
Theatres with an organization pre- 
eminent in its field. Cape Cod ie 
where hundreds of talented young 
people have trained for theatre and 
T.V., because Broadway comes to 
the Cape each summer, and contacts 
are important. Yet the cost of board 
and lodging is less than attending just 
an ordinary playhouse. 


If you feel you have real talent for 
theatre or television, write for the 
Apprentice Catalogue, but give full 
details about yourself (your back- 
ground and ambitions) in first letter. 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
Post Office Box 798 
SOUTH YARMOUTH 
(Cape Cod) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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SANTA FE 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Southwest's Newest Theatre 
®@ Equity Company 
® Act with Professionals 
® Daily Classes 


© Apprentice Productions 


APPRENTICES 
Apply to: 
Box 4023 
Santa Fe, N.M. 








OPENINGS FOR 
APPRENTICES 


AVONDALE-IN-THE-MEADOWS 
PLAYHOUSE 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Ten Week Season—Star System 


Acting Guaranteed in 
Children's Theatre Productions 


NO FEE 


Write—Producer, 


"JO" ROSNER 
6844 Canal Bivd. 
New Orleans, La. 


Michigan's Premiere 


SxMusical fet 


Now accepting applications for 1959 


APPRENTICES 


15 scholarships offered 
Salary $25.00 per week 
* Practical Experience 
* Classes 
* Guest Lecturers 


Apprentices are cast in ali productions 


Apply: Musical Tent, Clio, Michigan 


cheering note. It is not at all uncom- 
mon to see persons enjoying perform- 
ances from wheel chairs, which indi- 
cates that the therapeutic effects of 
theatre need not be confined within 
hospital walls, where special perform- 
ances often take place. Spectacles 
and opera glasses are standard equip- 
ment in many theatres, and so are 
hearing aids. Once, in reviewing a 
voluble musical comedy called Mr. 
Wonderful, the eminent Dr. John 
Chapman prescribed a special course 
for his readers in the New York 
Daily News: “If your hearing is nor- 
mal, the best way to attend Mr. 
Wonderful would be to bring two 
hearing aids, plug one in each ear 
and turn everything off.” 

Up in Montreal, they have another 
idea, and an equally good one. 
Lawrence Sabbath, who reports on 
French-language productions for the 
Gazette in that city, informs us that 
the bustling Gratien Gelinas has de- 
cided to install special headphones 
in fifty orchestra seats of his Comé- 
die Canadienne. The idea is to sur- 
mount the language barrier that 
handicaps those of his customers who 
do not understand French well 
enough to appreciate a performance 
in that tongue. Such a translating 
device is standard procedure at the 
United Nations, of course, and we 
recall vividly the U.N. sketch in New 
Faces of 756 in which the device was 
the springboard for some very funny 
carrying on. 

M. Gelinas has a very serious pur- 
pose in mind, however. Mr. Sabbath 
observes that Montreal is two-thirds 
French, that “for some time now the 
more prominent French troupes have 
included in the program an English 
synopsis of the play,” but that “the 
English response to French is still 
discouragingly small.” Now, when 
a non-French-speaking theatregoer 
goes to one of the Gelinas produc- 
tions, he no longer will have to be 
content with a printed synopsis in 
English. He will be able to get a 





MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 


27th Season Opening June 29th, 1959 


® Applications now accepted for a limited enrollment in the Colony acting 


company 


® A professional Theatre School operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


Ojungui f P lay house 


“AMERICA'S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE" 


For prospectus write: John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1959 SUMMER SEASON 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Detective Story 
Cocktail Party 
The Glass Menagerie 


Write Dept. of Speech 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 


Summer School 


THEATRE WORKSHOP COURSE 


June 29th-August 7th, 1959 


IN ACTING TECHNIQUE 
& PLAY DIRECTION 


at the 


London Theatre School 


In association with the University of 
Western Ontario under the direction of 
PETER DEARING and ELEANOR STUART. 

APPLY NOW: LONDON THEATRE SOHOO@L 
LONDON, ONTARIO. 


GRAND THEATRE, 


University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
27th Annual Summer Session 
June 22 to September |2 
AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE 
ARTS TRAINING PROGRAM 
Cou in Acting, . 
Directing, Speech Gad Reytbetes. 
The finest instructors including: 8. Iden 
Payne; Dr. Evangeline Machlin; Gordon Pea- 


cock; John W. Graham; Esther Nelson; Ra- 
quell Austmann, and others. 


other courses 


Playwriting, Writing for Radio and TV, Short 
Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, Handi- 
crafts, Photography, Modern Languages. 


for further information write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 


& THE 


@zZ ~ GATEWAY THEATRE 
BELLPORT 3, N. Y 





Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


of 
Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
*Easier-To-Use 
eCosts No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 

No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 
Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 
Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Costs 


Capacity 
Cat. No. Closea Open 


9052 4 
9053 5’ 
9054 6 
9055 8 
9056 10’ 
9057 12’ 
9058 10’* 


9059 9 
*Three-tube braces 


Prices the same as our 
2000 series wooden models 


Hardware 


Corp. 


141 West 53rd Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


COlumbus 5-1640 











fuller spoken version, in English— 
and he does not have to be embar- 
rassed by the thought of donning 
regular headphones, for the gadget 
in use is a small one that fits incon- 
spicuously in the ear. It can be 
turned on or off at the will of the 
user. When he chooses to use it, the 
customer will receive a taped record- 
ing of a translation of the play, put 
together very ingeniously. Before the 
curtain’s rise he will get a general 
introduction; once the action has be- 
gun, the narrator’s voice will be 
heard from time to time with ex- 
planations and descriptions of key 
scenes that follow. 


The idea is a natural in Montreal, 
to be sure, but it is applicable to a 
great many metropolitan areas, in- 
cluding New York. A man who im- 
ports culture in large quantities, like 
Sol Hurok, might find it worth look- 
ing into. The only alternative is to 
get the theatregoer into the docile 
frame of mind of the man who at- 
tends opera given in a tongue with 
which he is not familiar. Somehow 
the Gelinas plan seems a better idea. 


TALENT SHOWCASE, Inc. 


invites applications from 


APPRENTICES 


for 
a twelve weeks season at the 


MOUNTAIN THEATRE 
Braddock Heights, Md. 
© Act with Professional Equity Company 
° ae Voice, Makeup, Stage 
® Neor Washington, D.C. and 
Baltimore, Md. 
*® No Tuition—Pay only Room and Board 
Write 
William 3. Brining, Producer 
Talent Showcase, Inc. 
4545 Connecticut Ave. N. W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 








PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 


Harriette Ann Gray, 
dramatic dance. 


Mary Clare Sale, 
ballet. 

THEATRE FESTIVAL 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. | -May | — Carmel, Calif. 
Box 4026 





THE LAKES REGION 
PLAYHOUSE 


Laconia-Gilford New Hompshire 
(On Lake Winnipesaukee) 


10th ANNIVERSARY SEASON 


will accept 
QUALIFIED APPRENTICE STUDENTS 


Practical ah Active Participation 
Class "k” €q uity Co. 


for information write 
ALTON WILKES—Producer 
East Lyme, Conn., P.O. Box 138 


Program includes: Latest B'way plays and musi- 
cals. Visiting stars: Burl Ives, Ethel Waters, 
Talulah Bankhead and many others 





The 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two Years Intensive Suateios 
in Theatre—Acting, 

Movement, Make-up 


Also 
Six Weeks Summer Session 
June 15 - July 24 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


EIGHTEENTH — 1959 — SEASON 


“The — of the Dance” FACULTY—1959 


Ballet: 


American Cestempeney (Modern) Sones. —- 


Ethnic (Spanish, Hindu, Folk, etc.) .. 


Principles of Movement & Rhythm, Desieuiinn and Srenatle Dance:. 
Dance Composition and Composition for Dancers. . 


Dance Notation (Labanotation) 


Audio-Visual Aids to Dance Education.............. 


Stagecraft Workshop for Dancers 


..PEGGY VAN PRAAGH 

: .MYRA KINCH 
.CAROLA GOYA & MATTEO 
TED SHAWN 
..MYRA KINCH & MANUEL GALEA 
ANN HUTCHINSON 
..CAROL LYNN 
JOHN CHRISTIAN 


For 1959 Cotelog: write 


TED SHAWN—Founder-Director 


Box 87, Lee, Mass. 
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MTL 
B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
professional! costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West Sind St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-2396 


ACTORS MOBILE 


THEATRE 
1.1s there a place | 41/2 weeks only $97.00 Brett Warren, Dir 


for you in the 


entertainment Two sessions starting 


world? 


2. What is your June 24th and July 29th 
lever develop” | TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each for one 


3. Where do you full year to be awarded during each session, TRAINING for the 
go from here? Course is for young people who would like to 

4. What are the find out if they have the kind of talent which can PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
career opportu- be developed professionally. Summer Semester June let 


nities in all phases Write now for FREE brochure to . ~ —Aug. 7th 
of Television, Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions a 
Motion Pictures 


where!” | PSTTWIN = 


33 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1. Calif. 





a at Pasadena Playhouse | 


America’s foremost College of Theatre Arts located in the 
entertainment center of the World, 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 
Rehearsal Acting Performance Appraisal 


Bra, 


SQQUUU UU vUuneeeUAAUUOUoeoceeeeagoUuueeeeeeatouueeeeaeaaeooonaceaneateaoeetnat 


Evening Classes 


247 West 42nd Street * BR 9-2591 


| TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
| SUMMER THEATER 


5 9 gi oe Rae we een ee Peesete == Th | belt |} | 





| FIFTEENTH 
| SEASON 


5 performances, 5 plays 





metropolitan audiences 
all-company casting 
| university credits GE ro 29 to August 8, 


company held to twenty +7 


ee ame ees 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS | MEDFORD 55, rept | 


4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED PIM 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates. Advanced 
course for College Students — Teachers Workshop. Daily Classes in: SHOWCASE THEATRE 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. STUDIO of ACTING 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE—work and 
play alongside professional actors. Performing !10 weeks summer stock. Private pool. and PLAYWRITING 
Workshop Classes 


Low rates — High School credits (make-up) possible. 
SUMMER ARTS COLONY announces | Off-B’way Productions 
Studio Productions 


“outdoor camping with the arts” 
TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 
CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 


wal workshop for all ages independent of drama camp 1-10 w 
COL. EDEN HENSON ° PRODUCER bd DANVILLE, KY. 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors “On 
Broadway” in eight years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’ 's filming of “Raintree 

mt. Starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “April Love,” starring 
Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama boards—then choose Pioneer 
Playhouse of Kentucky. 


| 





Special Summer Session 
Showcase Every 10 Weeks 


N.Y. 19, N.Y. LE 2-1100 
TAVAUNENOUNOADADUEDAUADUAGTADOEU ODO UOLOONEUAUOOUENOO UCONN ENATEO NNO 
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Century's standard 6" Lekolite spot No. 1591 
now converts in seconds to a 4%" spot! 
A 40° max. beam spread is quickly changed 
to a 50° max. spread by inserting the 442" adapter with lenses 
shown above. (Additional charge for adapter and lenses.) 
The new flatted Alzak precision reflector provides 
a sharply defined even field of light of high intensity. 
Relamping is easily handled from the top of unit. 
A turn of the wing nut unlocks the lamp holder cap. 
The Lekolite accommodates a 250/500/750 Watt 
T-12 medium prefocus, base up lamp. 


Write for free data sheets. 


la 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 
521 West 43rd St., New York 36 
1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
1477 N. E. 129th St., N. Miami, Florida 





The Seven Arts Center of STAGE & TELEVISION 


ACTING | 
oo pand the individual's talent and meet New 
STAGE York’s highest Professional Standards. 


and ® Two fully-equipped Theatres 


@ A practical Approach Designed to Ex- 


aS i : 
TV FILMS Professional Repertory Company 
Intensive courses in all acting media 


Director: STEFFEN ZACHARIAS 
“OBIE” Award Winner for Outstanding Achievement Off-B’ way. 
For further information: 
Phone or Write MR. KAGAN, REGISTRAR DEPT. B 
THE SEVEN ARTS CENTER — 120 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16 — MU 6-4956 


PHOTOS THIS ISSUE 
11,12, 13, 15,60 Angus McBean 
, 16, 17 David Sim 
_ 19, 20 Slim Aarons 
Eileen Darby, Graphic 
House 
, 24, 35, 39, 41,50 Friedman-Abeles 
, 26, 45, 48 Denis de Marney, 
copyright 
Halley Erskine 
Joseph Klima, Jr. 
Remy 
Austrian State Tourist 
Department, B. M. 
Bernard, Italian 
State Tourist Office, 
Toso Dabec, 
copyright 
H. J. Mydtskov, 
copyright 
Particam, copyright 
Roy Bernard Co. 


Swiss National Tourist 
Office 


Norwegian Informa- 
tion Service 


Louis Mélancon 














STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


BEGINNING — INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED 


Mime for Actors with 
Angna Enters 


Movement for Actors 


Voice, Diction and 
Sight Reading 


Shakespeare Workshop 
SCENE CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Evening Classes in Acting 
Saturday Glasses for Young People 


SUMMER COURSES 
Acting — Musical Comedy 


1016 Fifth Ave. 
New York 28, N.Y. RE 17-9230 
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“FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY” 


Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America 


“Amazed at the performance” 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


“YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL” 


University of Minnesota 


The ‘‘Critics’’ Acclaim Outstanding 
DAVIS CONSOLETTE portable dimmers 


especially designed for educational theater 


These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, handle traveling 
shows, and light presentations away from the stage. They are convenient to trans- 
port, easy for students to operate and inexpensive to maintain. Each Consolette 
portable controls 12,000 watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and 
12 auxiliary switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or 

any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control sliders 


D A yy i Sy and numbered positions make it easy to follow your light- 
ing layout 


Consolette Portables may be used in banks 


— MMERS of any number. Mail the coupon today for full informa- 


tion 


ARIEL DAVIS 


Manufacturing Co. 
Ny qACTS | 

DAVIS DIMMERS My name 

bei nice ' My address 


Please send me complete information [] 
Have your local representative call [] 


' 
' 
' 
Gentlemen: 
' 
' 


T-I 


An Canada: P. 0. Box No. 1034, Lethbridge, Alberta 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


THE SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


in cooperation with 
THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


announces a 


WORK SHOP IN 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


Harold Ehrensperger, Director 


June 15-July 10, 1959 


Acting and Directing, Robert 
Seaver, Director, Drama Depart- 
ment, Union Theological Seminary 


Educational Dramatics, Winifred 
Ward, nationally recognized au- 
thority in Creative Dramatics. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


Maurice Lavanoux, Editor, Liturgical 
Arts. James Carlson, Director, Hamline 
University Theatre, St. Paul; Francis W. 
Sidlauskas, Chairman, Division of Thea- 
tre Arts, Boston University. 


LECTURERS IN CHURCH, EDU- 
CATION AND THEATRE WORK 


DISCUSSIONS, LUNCHEONS, 
FORUMS ON ALL ASPECTS OF 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


CONFERENCES ON THE PRES- 
ENT STATE AND NEXT STEP 
IN RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


July 2-6 American Educational 
Theatre Association and the Na- 
tional Council. 


Special trips to Summer Theatre 
Productions. 


1-5 Semester hours credit 
Auditing permitted 


For informetion concerning scholarship 
and admission write 
Director of Summer Term 
Boston University 
685 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 





EUROPE THIS YEAR? 


See more.save more 


with 


LUFTHANSA 
travel dividends 


(Fares based on round trip Economy Flight from New York.) 


FLY NONSTOP TO PARIS 
only *902?° 


DIVIDEND: See Brussels, Amsterdam, London 
— any one or all three great cities at 


NO EXTRA FARE! 


or Madrid at 





te ROYAL TREAT IN 'S9—An all-expense Lufthansa Tour of 9 countries, 28 days, first class 
hotels, personally conducted. Economy Class round trip from New York—ONLY $1099 


te EUROPE THE EASY WAY—17 days to 33 days—a wide choice of itineraries and stop- 
overs. Carefully planned to give you maximum pleasure at minimum price. Round 
trip from New York by Economy Flight — from $735 to $1070 


%& CAPITALS TOUR—5 of Europe’s most memorable cities ... London, Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels, Berlin and Paris. All-expense rate including round trip Economy Flight from 
New York—ONLY $722 


% CITY BY CITY TOURS—You choose the places you want to visit, taking advantage of 
Lufthansa’s TRAVEL DIVIDEND PLAN. Then stay as long as you like where you like. 3 
nights, 2 days in Frankfurt—as little as $38.25, Paris, same—$33.60. Dozens of cities 
to choose from! 


FLY NONSTOP TO FRANKFURT 
only 030" 


DIVIDEND: See Zurich, Geneva or London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, or Hamburg, Copenhagen 


NO EXTRA FARE! 


ri. u dl 


ATUL 


FLY ONE STOP TO ROME 
only *996%° 


or a choice of 16 other cities en route. 
DIVIDEND: see Naples, and Palermo in Sicily at 
NO EXTRA FARE! 


LUFTHANSA 


at GERMAN AIRLINES 


CLIP FOR FREE INFORMATION 


LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES Dept. TA-j 
555 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me FREE complete information on “Travel Dividends” and 1959 all-expense 
Lufthansa Tours. 


NAME —— 
STREET —_—- . 
city - ZONE STATE 

MY TRAVEL AGENT IS 




















